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Unique 


Triple 


Spiral 


Casting 


made of 


6Z% LIGHTER THAN IRON 



Here is a most unique aeroplane engine part made of Bohnalilc. 

This is called a Triple Spiral Casting and it goes in the intake 
manifold of one of the standard engine designs. 

More and more are aeronautical engineers specifying Bohnalite 
for castings. They realize that lighter weight means a big 

Bohn metallurgists have spent years in specializing on aircraft 
requirements. Their knowledge of metals and special heat 
treatments, known only to this organization, is at your service. 

Send blue prints and samples. Let us assist you in advancing 
and refining your product. 


Aircraft Division 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP.. DETROIT, MICH. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pilisburgh 
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Qfie ALLIANCE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, (j 

cJ!lliance,0. 


Engine and plane — the impor- 
tance of one, in its relationship with the other, 
can only be measured by the perfect functioning 
of both. Should the pilot demand speed — 
wings, fuselage and struts must be instantly 
alert to respond. To strike a happy average is 
the secret of efficient plane performance. 

In the Hess-Warrior powered 
you are assured of balanced operation, 
in the same plant, plang and engine 
to any performance with 
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V X 


^Aretnendous 


reserve power 
even in the 
larger 
planes 


A N INSTANCE of the increased capacity 
- of a plane by the installation of Axelson 
Engines is noted by the Tri-motored 
Albatross, wherein the former top speed 
of 95 miles was increased to more than 
120 miles . . . without crowding the three 
Axelsons. Capable of developing 150 H.P. 
at 1800 revolutions per minute the 
Axelson offers great reserve power . . 
and such a dependable degree of 
performance that it is winning ac- 
ceptance by many leading pis 
manufacturers. 

Literature upon Req 
Axelson Aircraft Engine 

Offices and Factory: 

Boyle Avenue and Randolph Street 
P. O. Box 337. Los Angeles. Calif. 
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WHY FAIRCHILD KR BIPLANES 
GIVE RESULTS never before attained! 


T HF, ideal commercial airplane, as everyone knows, 
should be light in weight yet rugged: should have 
high performance, but be reasonable in cost ; and it should 
he good to look at, as well as thoroughly dependable. 

In Fairchild KR biplanes, Fairchild aireraftsmanship 
gives you exactly these results — in measures never before 
attained. 

Scientific design gives Fairchild KR models their simple 
structure. Balanced construction, precision methods and 
the elimination of all non-essentials gives great structural 
strength without excess weight. 

Fairchild KR biplanes are built in jigs. That means 
uniformity of product and interchangeability of parts. 


Fuselage and fittings are made of chrome molybdenum 
steel. Fuselages are sand-blasted, giving a clean surface 
for enduring, protective paint. Cowling is specially de- 
signed and fitted. 

Fairchild accomplishes these results at low cost be- 
cause Fairchild spreads overhead over a complete line 
of airplanes and thereby reduces the cost of each. 




KR AIRPLANES 
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BELDEN PRODUCTS 


Belden Shielded Aircraft Cable 
for Planes Equipped with Radio 


B ELDEN Radio Shielded 
Cable has been a tremendous 
aid in the development of radio 
communication in aircraft service. 
Nearly every American plane that 
has achieved great renown has 
been equipped with Belden Wire 
on low tension service. A few of 
these famous planes are shown in 
the illustration. 


The use of Belden Aircraft Wires 
and Cables year in and year out 
by leading airplane manufacturers 
and on planes of outstanding 
achievement is significant evi- 
dence of their high quality and 
utter dependability. It will pay 
every aircraft manufacturer and 
every aircraft engineer to write for 
the Belden Aircraft Wire Catalog. 


Coil Windings 


Moil your requat for this valuable booklet today. 


Beldenmold 

(Molded Bakelite Produc 

Automotive Wires and Cables 
Airplane Assemblies 
Radio Wires, Cords 
and Cables 
Rubber Covered Wires 
Armored Cables 
Flexible Armature Wires 
Motor Lead Wires 
Braided and Stranded 
Copper Cables 
Cotton Sleeving 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
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130 m.p.h. . 3820 lbs. pay load* 8 lirs. per day 


Droning through the air at more than one hun- 
dred miles per hour — long hops — and with pay 
loads of many thousands of pounds, the mammoth 
planes of commerce are rapidly replacing the 
circus planes of a more haphazard day. 

Today, more than ever before, aircraft engines 
require an oil made especially for high-speed. 

As the world’s oldest specialists in lubrication, 
the Mobiloil engineers have developed such an 
oil — the New Mobiloil Aero H- scientifically 
correct for the job it has to do. 

Mobiloil Aero H is refined by special processes 
from selected crudes, carefully chosen after 
thorough analysis of the lubrication requirements 
in every type of modern aircraft engine. 


Exhaustive tests conducted by leading engine 
builders in the United States and abroad prove 
conclusively that the New Mobiloil Aero H pos- 
sesses certain definite advantages over other oils 
now in general use for airplane engines, 
"double-range” — exceptional fluidity and easy starting at 
low temperatures, combined with body and stamina 
under severe heat and load conditions: 
less carbon deposits; 

unusual freedom from gumming (a clean engine); 
low evaporation, low consumption. 

This new "double-range” aviation oil is now on 
sale at, or conveniently near, every airport in the 
country. Look for the sign of the red Gargoyle. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


the 


New gpi; 

Mobiloil 


AERO II 
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CANS OF INSURANCE 


T HE red and black cans of -TP- 
Aero Motor Lubricating Oil 
contain the best insurance against 
the many kinds of engine trouble 
caused by faulty lubrication. This 
insurance makes flying safer. 


vantages over other methods. It 
removes all the paraffine wax, 
while preserving all the lubricat- 
ing bodies in the crude. Elimina- 
tion of the wax is responsible for 
its low cold test. 


-TP- SOHIO 
Lubricating Oil 



Marketed in 


-TP- Oils are new— the latest 
development in scientific lubrica- 
tion. They have been tested and 
approved by leading manufactur- 
ers of airplane engines and by 
many leading pilots. They are 
straight-run oils, not blended or 
compounded, produced from 
pure, paraffine- base crude by 
a process for which patents are 
pending. 

This process has marked ad- 


In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication 
winter and summer, on the 
ground or at high altitudes— a 
maximum of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
Log Book sent free on request. 


Exclusively by 
The Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles 


-TP- Aero 
Valve Spring 
Lubricant 



Also 

-TP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 
Lubricant 


-TBflins M®« LreMTreOis, 
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round Performance 


Here, in one ship, an all-round performance you might 
expect only in special-purpose planes! Off the ground in 
4 seconds . . . with a climb that makes "no field too small, 
no tree too tall” . . . manoeuverable enough to win stunt- 
ing contests ... yet with "hands-off” stability even in a stall 
. . . and landing at 35 miles per hour. That’s the BIRD; 

Valuable dealer franchises still open 

Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Corp. 7 Haverkamp St., Glendale, Brooklyn, N. Y-. 



With Curtiss 
OX-5 Motor, complete 
Fly-away Roosevelt Field. 

$3295 
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ROBIN 

PERFORMANC E 


a a A WHY IT CAN DO IT 

T he Robin is a product of a sound, scientific engineering 
system — Design experts created it; aerodynamical engi- 
neers (in the wind tunnel) predetermined its perform- 
ance; structural engineers guaranteed its strength and 
safety; chemical engineers and metallurgists recom- 
mended the materials used in its construction and expert 
craftsmen built it. Thus, fine engineering is responsible 
for the OX altitude record just as it is responsible for 
other striking evidences of the Robin’s all around out- 
standing performance. 


CURTISS 


FLYING SERVICE 


27 West 57th Street, New York City 

Sole Sales Agents for CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CO.. INCORPORATED 

SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. COMMAND-AIRE. INC. IRELAND AIRCRAFT. INC. 
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GOODRICH 

AERONAUTICAL 

EXPERIMENTS 

N ever End . . 


For Goodrich Maintains Its Own 


" Laboratory” In The Air 


T HE Goodrich Laboratory begins its 
work on the ground. A Goodrich-owned 
plane constantly tests new Goodrich prod- 
ucts in actual use in the air. Only when 
they have proved their air-ivorthiness are 
they considered worthy of the Goodrich 

Today, Goodrich lends its name to 40 
standard products made of rubber for use 
on airplanes. Scores more are being per- 
fected to the special order of manufac- 
turers who have looked to Goodrich for 
advice ever since Aviation wore pin- 
feathers. 

Result? ... At four major airplane shows 
this year, Goodrich equipped planes again 
outnumbered all others as they consist- 
ently have done in the past. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Gc 


Rubber for Airplanes 
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Physical Properties 


I N attaining a position of definite 
leadership in the industry. Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation has built 
with foresight, on a sound and practi- 
cal foundation — believing that the best 
workman is worthy of the best tools. 
Outstanding engineering ability, skil- 
led craftsmanship, experienced 
management and sound financial 
standing have been combined with the 
most adequate and modern working 
equipment. 

Eighty acres of ground, well located 
on the outskirts of Cleveland— a large 
well graded landing field — hangar fa- 
cilities — over 90,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space including a re- 
cently completed addition of 10,000 


square feet — complete modern equip- 
ment for the heat treating and fabri- 
cation of duralumin — extensive physi- 
cal and chemicallaboratories — modern 
progressive straight line assembly — 
every facility for the production of 
quality airplanes on a quantity basis 
has been placed in the hands of a young, 
aggressive organization thoroughly 
conversant with aircraft manufactur- 
ing practice. 

Such facilities, backed by a progressive 
production and merchandising pro- 
gram assure to every purchaser of a 
Great Lakes plane, not only a product 
of unquestioned merit but one defi- 
nitely associated in the public mind 
with leadership in the Industry. 




GREAT LAKES 



AIRCR A 


FT 
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RYAN AND WHIRLWIND 9 

The last word in power— a perfected installation 


A supreme engine installed as only Ryi 
the job— one more reason why so mar 
flyers and air-line operators prefer the 

The 300 horsepower Whirlwind is sci- 
entifically engineered into the new model 
Brougham and, by virtue of correct in- 
stallation, a great engine becomes a bet- 
ter one. 

Look at that exclusive oil cooler design 
pioneered by Ryan. It forces a cooling 


side— an added safeguard against over- 
heating of oil. 

Every propeller balanced with pre- 
cision, on quadruple sets of ball bearings 
—statically and dynamically — so that a 
breath or bit of paper hung on one end 

From such things, come Ryan smooth- 


in could do 

iy seasoned „...— — B . — 0 

Ryan ship, pounds, compare that of other ships of its type, 
weights running as high as 30 per cent 

The answer is performance. You can 
cruise, if you wish, at a thrifty rate 
which conserves your engine. You know 
there is always unequaled power and 
speed in reserve. 

Is it any wonder that Ryan perform, 
ance records continue to set the pace for 
cabin ships? If you'd like to know just 
what this means in take-off, climbing, 
altitude and landing, any Ryan distrib- 
utor will gladly demonstrate. 

Write for new illustrated catalog. The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, 
Lambert -St. Louis Airport, Anglum, 
St. Louis Countv. Missouri. 


8 seconds, 275 ft. 
Cfimft, 1200ft. per min. 
Tap Speed, 140 m. 

Service Ceiling 

18.000 ft. 
Absolute Ceiling (light) 

25.000 ft. 
Landing Speed 


The IVew 
Model 


■ ISTFK SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
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AMERICAS FINEST AVIATION OIL 



1 . Oil economy — due to their extremely long life; 
resistance to oxidation and low volatility. 

2. Lowered maintenance — because of proper 
lubricating qualities and very low carbon and 
gum forming characteristics. 

3. Proper lubrication — a grade for each motor 
and condition of operation. 

4. High quality — exhibit minimum change of 
body under extremes of temperature. 

GULFPRIDE OILS are approved by lead- 
ing Aviation Engine builders. 


Manufactured for Aviation engine lubrica- 
tion in five grades or body designations : 
GULFPRIDE OIL 75 GULFPRIDE OIL 120 
GULFPRIDE OIL 100 GULFPRIDE OIL 150 
GULFPRIDE OIL 200 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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AVIATION CREDIT CORPORATION 



NEW AIRCRAFT 
TIME- PAYMENT PLAN 


Dealer Talks No. 3 


Curtiss Branch Manager — "Have you heard about the 
new time-payment plan offered by the Aviation Credit 
Corporation?” 

Curtiss Dealer — "No— what is it — another of those 
schemes requiring only eight bank presidents endorsing your 
note and two mortgages on the old homestead?” 


Manager — "No, it's as easy as selling an automobile on time. 
When you sell a plane the purchaser fills out an Aviation 
Credit blank. He gives the same data on his responsibility 
that he would for a motor car purchase. When the Aviation 
Credit blank is accepted you collect the first cash payment 
(33%%) from your purchaser and take his note for the 
balance, covering twelve equal monthly payments. Then 
Aviation Credit buys the note and makes the twelve col- 
lections. You gel immediately the full cash price of the plane 
when you deliver ill” 

Dealer — "That sounds reasonable. How about my direct 
purchase of planes for stock?” 

Manager — "Just as simple. Make a down payment of 10% 
on the factory price. Execute an acceptance for the remaining 
90%and pay it in 90 days. The cost is 1% per month to 
Aviation Credit plus a reasonable rate of insurance on the 

Dealer — "Sounds good to me — I’d like to find out more 

Manager — "I’ll give you a booklet on it, or, you can write 
direct to AVIATION CREDIT CORPORATION, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York City, for further details.” 


CURTISS 
FLYING SERVICE 

AIRCRAFT SALES, SERVICE and CREDIT 
AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 
AGRICULTURAL DUSTING 
FLYING SCHOOLS 

27 West 57th Street, New York City 

Sole Sale s Agents for 
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(j /HE transfer of our per- 
sonnel to new head- 
quarters, on the seaboard, at 
Baltimore, is the first step in 
a program of wider service 
to the development of the 
art of aeronautics. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 

Builder > of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
BALTIMORE • MARYLAND 
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... all are agreed on the importance of that 
control which responds instantly — communicates 
the "feel" of the plane, and once placed, stays 
"put." In The Fleet you will find this magic 
responsiveness to a surprising degree — instant re- 
sponse that makes plane and pilot one, just as the 
expert horseman is part of his mount. To know 
that at the touch of the "stick" you can always 
clear a hedge — tree tops or high tension wires — 
gives peace of mind — a sense of power — and 
permits safe and pleasant flying. Whether you 
are a dealer or distributor, a flying school instruc- 
tor or prospective private owner— you will find 
these inherent advantages correlated in the Fleet 
. . . just the qualities you are seeking in a plane — 
either for sale, for training or for sport. Write for 
the story of "The Fleet." Sent free on request. 

FLEET AIRCRAFT INCORPORATED 

20 50 ELMWOOD AVENUE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


N 
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The Golf Club and the Aviator 


■ HE OLD WESTBURY GOLF CLUB is an- 

JL battled. Its members have girded up their loins 
and taken to the trenches. They have their opinion of 
aviation as practiced in their neighborhood, and they 
intend to display it by building an airplane-tight fence. 
Hereafter, they decree, any aviator who comes across 
their boundary line at an altitude of less than a hundred 
feet will have to come through a wire entanglement hung 
upon steel towers. 

It is a temptation to treat the matter lightly. At first 
sight the idea of building fences to keep airplanes out 
appears So grotesque a development as to demand the 
attentions of a professional humorist. Unhappily it is 
not a joke. The scheme, about the execution of which 
to be sure there would be no great technical difficulty, is 
brought forward witli the air of determined reality. It 
raises the most serious questions, and they will become 
more serious in the future. If they had not arisen row 
on Long Island, they would have done so somewhere 
else a little later. They should be met and settled at 

It is good legal doctrine that the rights of property are 
limited to enjoying its reasonable use. The ownership 
of a piano does not convey the right to play it at three 
in the morning in an apartment-house. The ownership 
of land does not give the owner the privilege of embel- 
lishing it with spring-guns and dead-falls to entrap the 
innocent public. The property-holder has his legal 
remedy against trespass by which he suffers actual 
damage in any substantial right, but the remedy does not 
lie in the erection of a device likely to have fatal conse- 
quences, particularly for a pilot unaware of its existence 
and coming across country low down in thick weather. 

There have been reports that certain lawyers have 
shaken their heads over the situation that threatens, and 
that they see no avenue of escape from a golf club’s right 
to put up any kind of a structure that it pleases. With a 
possibly foolhardy courage born of non-membership in 
the Bar, we venture to dissent from the inevitability of 


that conclusion, and to entertain more optimistic views. 
Legislatures and courts have shown a conspicuous wil- 
lingness, throughout the centuries, to amend property 
rights in detail to conform to the public consciousness 
and to the changing demands of a changing civilization. 
Public convenience and the right of lawful travelers to 
go with safety upon their way have been factors in 
defining what an owner can reasonably do. We venture 
the hope that legislatures can and will prescribe that the 
erection of fences having no other object than to serve 
as hazards to aerial navigation is unlawful, bringing no 
tme and proper benefit to the owner and endangering the 
lives of law-abiding air-farers, and that the courts will 
sustain the constitutionality of such acts. Some way of 
control must be found. The clock cannot be turned back 
to secure conformity in detail with all the original impli- 
cations and interpretations of a legal code formulated 
long before the first Montgolfier balloon flew. 

T hat is one side of the question, and a compar- 
atively simple one. Aerial navigation is going 
forward, and public opinion will not approve of any- 
thing that sets up unnecessary and unreasonable obstruc- 
tions in its path. If legal obstructions exist, legal means 
must be found for removing them. But there is another 
side, and it is less pleasant. 

Immediately after the war there were very few air- 
ports, and pilots found fields where they might. The 
grounds of country clubs were often an attractive, and 
sometimes the only possible, site. Aviation was a novelty, 
and in most cases the disposition was to make the first 
pilot who came welcome. Some of them, undoubtedly 
the vast majority, acted like gentlemen, did not abuse 
their privileges, and continued to be welcome. Others, 
to put it quite frankly, behaved like barbarians, dis- 
played the utmost contempt both for the feelings and 
the property of their hosts, and poisoned the air not only 
for themselves but for all who came after. 

Except for an occasional forced landing, that par- 
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ticular problem is a dead issue now. Airports are being 
created everywhere. With so much flying, the use of a 
golf links as a deliberately-chosen base of operations can 
be approved only in the rarest instances. The broad 
problem of relations between the flying and non-flying 
sections of the community, however, remains. 

An overwhelmingly large proportion of pilots are 
proud of their profession. They are anxious that it 
should bring a maximum of benefit and a minimum of 
annoyance to their neighbors. They are self-respecting 
men, and they want to deserve the respect of their 
fellow citizens. They create no hard feeling, unless it 
be very temporarily and as the result of misunder- 
standing. 

Outside that great majority, there still exist an un- 
regenerate few. They are capable of limitless harm. 
Even though they were constrained at all times to abide 
by the letter of the Department of Commerce rules, and 
the inspectors cannot be watching everyone all the time, 
there is no written rule that can fill the place of common 
sense and common decency. 

The aeronautical world will have to apply its own 
discipline. Those who persistently fly recklessly or sel- 
fishly. or who think it amusing to terrify or disturb those 
on the ground, must have it made very clear to them 
that they bear the label : . “Not wanted.” If employers, 
field managers, students and the press will all co-operate 
with the police and the Department of Commerce to 
drive that lesson home, we shall be able to maintain a 
state of mind towards aviation in which the desire to 
erect “spite fences" will have little part. 

// 


The Value of a Name 

A N INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN character 
, once made the remark .... “No matter what you 
may say, be sure to mention my name." In his climb 
to the top of his particular ladder he was wise enough to 
realize the advantage of the continual and incessant 
association of his name with his field of endeavor. 

In that quotation there is a bit of sound wisdom which 
could be profitably applied to the activity of any com- 
pany engaged in this industry of aeronautics. We do not 
imply that aeronautic organizations are not aware of the 
value of publicity. One day at the editorial desk would 
dispel any such belief. • However, this rapidly changing 
industry of ours, with its consolidations, mergers and 
recapitalizations, is in such a state today that one hardly 
knows who is who and what is what for more than 
twenty-four hours at a time. Well-known company 
names are changed for new ones over night, and then a 
bit later are changed back again, or to an entirely new 
name as the result of a merger or refinancing. In one 
particular case, the name has been changed three times 
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and is at present back to where it was originally. 

To be sure, “the industry is still in its infancy,” as 
after dinner speakers perpetually put it, and there are 
limitless opportunities to build up a name that will take 
its place with other “household words.” Nevertheless, 
the sooner that a name does become a household word 
the more advantageous it will be for the company’s ad- 
vertising campaigns. And the more beneficial it will be to 
the blue ink inside of the sales ledger. Of course, it may 
at some time be good business policy to alter the firm 
name or the name of a product, but such cases are rela- 
tively few and far between, and if a company has made 
any sort of a good reputation for a name, it should hang 
on grimly to at least the “key” part of the name, and not 
let the vagaries of merger or recapitalization obliterate it 
entirely from the buying public’s mind. 

// 


Overseas Flying and an Editorial Policy 



T HIS IS the third season in which ocean flying 
has amounted to a mania. Since Lindbergh 
linked the American and European continents without 
stop, and since Maitland and Hegenbcrger flew to 
Hawaii, the supply of would-be emulators on both sides 
of the Atlantic has been limitless. It remains true, after 
two years of constant effort and frequent failure with 
fatal results, that Lindbergh’s flight is the only one 
which has crossed the North Atlantic, directly from 
continent to continent, and terminated at the point 
intended. For everything that could be proved by flying 
a landplane across the Atlantic, he furnished the proof. 
Everything that could be done, he did — and Chamberlin 
and Byrd coming after him, with Costes and others in 
the South Atlantic and the Army expedition and Kings- 
ford-Smith in the Pacific, rounded out the picture. 

Since that time, there has been a tragic tale. For 
every trans-oceanic flight that has succeeded, two or 
more have failed, and when a landplane fails the sea 
commonly swallows'up its story. We have surveyed the 
record from July 1, 1927, down to the present day. 
No one has improved on Lindbergh’s navigation. No 
one, so far as we know, has improved on Byrd’s blind 
flying performance. No one has improved on the 
meteorological service that the Weather Bureau, through 
Dr. Kimball, was able to give two years ago. When the 
progress that has been made towards practical oceanic 
aerial navigation as the result of all the flights attempted 
during that period is compared with the appalling loss 
of lives, some of which represented the very cream of 
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their countries’ piloting experience, with the tremendous 
cost in time, money, and diversion of effort, and with the 
loss of public confidence through repeated failure, there 
is only one conclusion that can be reached. The thing is 
not worth while. 

We can claim no startling originality for that con- 
clusion. Many others have reached it long since. The 
three Assistant Secretaries for Aeronautics issued a 
joint statement, late in the summer of 1927, expressing 
the gravest concern over the multiplication of trans- 
Atlantic attempts which contained no novel element and 
taught no new lesson, and urged a halt. 

Our own officials stopped with moral suasion, which 
has had a very limited effect. European governments 
have gone farther. In France, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Spain there have been attempted restrictive 
measures that have ranged from refusal of permission 
to use flying fields up to threat of court martial. Air 
Ministers and other officials have spoken their dis- 
approval in the most positive terms. 

It is not to the hazard in these flights that we object. 
Progress would be difficult and halting if there were no 
men willing to assume great risks for .great ends. The 
aeronautical art of the present is built upon the work of 
pilots who have never feared to try new experiments 
and face new dangers. It is not against hazard in itself, 
but against futile hazard, against hazard assumed with- 
out justification or prospect of commensurate gain, that 

Trans-oceanic flights have been undertaken from 
varied motives, scientific, sporting, and commercial. 
For some of them, and those very commonly the worst- 
planned and most inadequately equipped, the lure of 
publicity has been a major attraction. To restrict them 
to their properly earned share of the public's attention 
would be a very useful measure of discouragement. 

This paper addresses itself to the interests of the air- 
craft industry. We do not consider that those interests 
are served at the present time by trans-oceanic flights 
not presenting any important and valuable novelty of 
route, method, or of equipment. We do not feel called 
upon to give them attention. Until further notice we 
shall ignore, editorially and in the news columns, all 
attempts except those, so far very few in number, which 
we can regard as likely to make new, substantial, and 
useful contributions to knowledge and aviation history. 


r ITH THIS ISSUE, on page 232, 
Aviation inaugurates a department for 
letters from its readers. We are undertaking 
to provide a free outlet for your views, whether 
or not they agree with our own, and for your 
questions and suggestions. Contributions are 
cordially invited from all. — The Editors. 
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Twenty Years Ago 

Aeronautical events happen so rapidly 

/ m in the present that there is little time or thought 
to spare for celebrating anniversaries. We rush on from 
one excitement to the next, but if we never turn to look 
back we shall have no gauge of progress. There must 
be a few landmarks to serve as a base of measurement, 
and no such list could be made up without including the 
first over water flight ever successfully completed. 

On July 25, 1909, twenty years ago upon the very 
day when this magazine is reaching its first readers, a 
visitor arrived on English soil. That country had been 
approached by ships. It had been invaded by swimmers. 
It had been entered by balloons traveling at the whim of 
the wind. Never before Louis Bleriot had anyone come 
through the air in a craft under his full control. 

Tourists lolling in the easy chairs of their air liner 
today cross from Calais to Dover in twelve minutes. It 
took Bleriot, behind a faintly sputtering engine, half an 
hour. The typical transport plane can lose a quarter 
or a third of its power and hold its altitude. Bleriot, 
like trans-oceanic fliers just after their take-off, flew 
upon the very edge of possibility. It is easy to look back 
from the heights that we have gained and feel a tolerant 
scorn of the pioneers who made so much of so diminutive 
a hop, but their technical difficulties were no less acute 
than those of the present-day record breaker, and they 
faced the additional handicap of a widespread public 
conviction that aviation didn’t amount to much and never 
would and that those who practiced it were mildly 
insane. That first Channel crossing deserves all that 
can be provided in the way of commemorative celebra- 
tion. No flight so short, save only those at Kitty Hawk 
five years earlier, was ever so epoch-making. 

Commemoration would be worth while, if only for the 
evidence that Bleriot’s flight furnishes that a good idea 
once crushed to earth will rise again. Bleriot's earliest 
machines had tail wheels. The skid was a later devel- 
opment. After two decades, the wheel is coming back. 
Some of his contemporaries were using metal propellers. 
They, too, are with us again in force, though changed in 
form. Most important of all, the first flight between 
Great Britain and the Continent was made with an air- 
cooled engine of at least semi-radial form. There 
ensued a period of half a dozen years when the type had 
hardly a friend, but when, eighteen years after the 
Bleriot feat, the first non-stop trip was made between 
continental America and continental Europe the air- 
cooled radial was back in its place at the front of the 

We shall do well to remember those parallels, and to 
remember that the ideas and design features that are 
being allowed to pass to the rubbish-heap today should 
not be entirely dismissed from mind. They too may 
have the germ of resurrection for a prosperous life still 
within them. 
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building a Dealer 


A bout three years ago 

the Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia was formed in Los Angeles 
with little more tangible in the way of 
assets than a great deal of ambition. 

We obtained the distributorship for 
Eaglerock aircraft in California and 
Arizona, and for some time found the 
demand for planes to be so great that 
we could not make deliveries fast 
enough. From the first we did not 
expect this condition to continue for 
long and made plans to build up a well 
grounded dealer organization. At the 
present time the sales and service field 
of aircraft operation has become a 
highly competitive one. Aircraft mar- 
keting has become a problem demand- 
ing the attention of the best brains of 
the business world, and for this reason 
we have sought to bring established 
business men with successful records 
into the Aero Corporation dealer 
organization. 

There are now six Aero Corporation 
dealers, in addition to the parent or- 
ganization and a distributor branch 
office in El Paso, Texas, West Texas having been added 
to our territory. Also we have taken on the distributor- 
ship of Fokker single-engined aircraft in California, 
Arizona, and West Texas, handle Pratt & Whitney parts 
and service, have arranged to service Le Blond engines 


It is not always possible to know in 
advance whether a prospective 
dealer will “fill the bill," and in 
such a case the Aero Corporation 
of California gives him a tem- 
porary selling franchise on a com- 
mission basis before appointing 
him a regular dealer. In other 
words, the Aero Corporation's 
prospects must first make good. 
And when they do, they are re- 
warded with a fair and square 
contract plus 100 per cent dis- 
tributor co-operation thereafter in 
building up retail sales volume. 


in this territory, 

suiting' many parts 
and supply firms ; 


1—/ dealers has been 
selected with great 
care and we believe 
that it is better to 
rrilory 


entirely w 
dealer representa- 

appointment. E. • 
Burrell Smith sales 
manager for the 
Aero Corporation 
of California, con- 

stantly tours the 

entire territory, vis- 
iting all dealers and seeking to strengthen the organiza- 
tion by new appointments wherever it seems advisable. 
Before any definite appointment is made the most care- 
ful investigation of the dealer prospect is undertaken. 
His reputation with the local Chamber of Commerce, his 
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ORGANIZATION 


standing with local banks, and his position among the 
community leaders must be above reproach before he 
can expect to receive the franchise. Wherever possible, 
men are selected who already have an established air- 
port, in order that we may be sure of an adequate 
technical staff for operations and service. Of equal im- 
portance is the selection, if possible, of men who are 
handling the dealership for an automobile or who have 
had considerable experience in the automotive business. 
The joint distribution of automobiles and aircraft seems 
a most logical plan and one which is rapidly meeting with 

Of course, the most important factor is that the 
automobile dealer is an experienced salesman with a sales 
organization trained to meet real competition. In addi- 
tion to this the auto dealer has a live list of prospects, 
for every automobile owner, particularly in the higher 



priced field, is a potential airplane owner. There are 
many other advantages apparent. For instance, the auto 
dealer has a downtown salesroom usually large enough 
to display an entire airplane. This display not only 
creates sales of aircraft but it brings many people into 
the show room who become purchasers of his automo- 
biles. The advantage of an established repair shop is 
also important, it being little trouble to convert a portion 
of the shop to the repair and servicing of airplane 
engines, and aircraft owners usually have more con- 
fidence in work performed in a large and established 

It is not always possible to know in advance whether 
a prospective dealer will "fill the bill” or not, and in 


this case we give 
him a temporary 
selling franchise 
on a commission 
basis and after 
he has proved 
his ability to sell 
planes and give 
service to the 
owners he is re- 
warded with a 
formal dealer- 
ship. Also, new 

started on a sliding commission scale, regardless of their 
apparent worth. The first plane, or demonstrator, is 
sold to the dealer at full price, and increasing discounts 
are given on each succeeding plane sold, until the full 
discount is allowed on all planes sold, including those 
first sold at the lower discount rate. 

In building a well-knit dealer organization there are 
two factors of the most vital importance. The first is 
that the dealer should be assured of a closed territory 
within which he will be free to represent his mer- 
chandise, with distributor co-operation, without inter- 
ference by other agents for the same products. The 
second factor is that the dealer shall be primarily a 
unit of the distributor’s organization, and not of the 
manufacturer’s. This latter point gains importance when 
we realize that the dealer may be handling the products 
of a dozen different factories, and although they all be 
non-competitive, it is necessary that equal selling effort 
be accorded each line. This is only possible under inten- 
sive distributor management, with the dealer as a unit in 
the distributor’s sales group. In line with this effort 
to build up a group of distributor dealers rather than 
factory dealers, we require that all contacts come through 
the distributor rather than direct between the dealer and 
factory. Thus the dealer orders all parts, supplies, or 
new equipment directly through the Aero Corporation 
and does not contact the manufacturer at all except in 
a secondary way. We do permit a dealer to accept planes 
either fly-away from Aero Corporation field, Los 
Angeles, or from the manufacturer’s field. 

P erhaps a summary of the distributor-dealer contract 
for the distribution of airplanes, parts and supplies, as 
drawn up by the Aero Corporation of California, will be 
of interest. The first paragraph provides for the 
appointment of the dealer as exclusive representative in 
a closed territory which is definitely outlined, for all 
products handled by the Aero Corporation of California. 
The dealer is required to contract for an estimated yearly 
schedule, with the provision that if factory production 
proves inadequate to meet the schedule he must accept 
his pro rata of the product available, in lieu of the 
schedule for that month. 
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The dealer agrees to maintain airplane demonstrators, 
ample stocks of parts and accessories, and facilities for 
repair and overhaul. He agrees to inform the distributor 
of the names, addresses, and business interests of his 
various prospects, and the distributor agrees to solicit 
these prospects on behalf of the dealer. All accidents 
within the dealer’s territory, whether to planes sold by 
him or not, are reported to the distributor. The distrib- 
utor agrees to co-operate with the dealer in rendering 
adequate service on all products sold. In no case is a 
dealer permitted to make contracts, or warranties, in the 
name of the distributor. 

The Aero Corporation of California reserves the right 
to sell products within the dealer’s territory in return 
for advertising, merchandise, or service ; to sell to nation- 
ally advertised firms, or to the United States Government, 
and the dealer waives all claims for profit or commission 
on such sales. 

T he dealer agrees to pay one-half the cost of such 
advertising within his territory as the distributor shall 
deem advisable, a maximum advertising expenditure be- 
ing agreed upon in advance. If the dealer asks for help 
in closing any sale he agrees to allow the distributor half 
the commission due if the sale is made through the 
distributor's assistance. Upon signing the dealership 
contract, the dealer makes a substantial cash deposit with 
the distributor which is thereafter subject to forfeiture 
by the distributor when necessary for the settlement of 
any claims, or bills of any sort. 

In case of infringement upon a dealer's territory by 
another Aero Corporation dealer, it is agreed that the 
distributor shall be the sole arbitrator of such claims, and 
adjustments will be made by deductions from the offend- 
ing dealer’s deposit money. In deciding such questions 
the residence of the purchaser is disregarded and the 
territory within which the plane is to be operated, or the 
product sold to be used, is the basis of a decision on 
territorial infringement. Numerous other clauses are 
included in the contract outlining in detail the protection 
of closed territories granted and the adjustments to be 
made in case of infringement. 

There are a number of other provisions in the con- 
tract relating to commissions, guarantees, etc., but the 
examples given will indicate the basis of the agreement 
entered into between the Aero Corporation and its 

In conducting the business of its dealer group, the 
Aero Corporation of California has adopted the premise 
that if the airplane has actually brought a new and 
important medium to the business world, the application 
of which can increase profits and speed up commerce 
and industry, then that fact should first be demonstrated 
in the conduct of the business of selling and servicing 
aircraft. Therefore every possible advantage is taken of 
the ability of planes to move men and supplies rapidly 
from point to point, to make wider executive contacts 
possible, and to increase sales turnover with lower stock 
inventories, thus increasing the margin of profit on a 
given investment. 

One of the most valuable practices is the monthly tour 
of Aero Corporation territory which is made by E. Bur- 
rell Smith, sales manager. On this tour he contacts all 
dealers and every important flying center, each month 
flying a different model plane in order that the complete 
line may be shown to the public in spite of the fact 
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that each individual dealer is able to keep but one or two 
models on hand at all times. During these trips it is 
not at all unusual to fly an average of 2,000 miles per 
week, in addition to conducting business, giving talks to 
business and school groups, and making many short 
demonstration flights. During these tours Mr. Smith dis- 
seminates to the dealers all of the latest information, 
confidential or otherwise, on new models, new sales and 
service methods, new financing plans, etc. Much favor- 
able publicity is obtained during these tours by co-opera- 
tion between the dealers and the Aero Corporation 
publicity department, managed by Fred Hattoom. Pub- 
licity stories are prepared by Hattoom and forwarded 
in advance to dealers along Smith's route. These stories 
are usually of sufficient popular interest that the various 
newspapers give them good space with the result that 
the town is primed for the arrival of the sales manager 
and his demonstrator. Talks before business men and 
high school or college groups are often arranged in 
advance in order that Smith may have every opportunity 
to tell of the rapid progress being made in the field of 
aviation. 

During these trips Smith attempts to gather all pos- 
sible information on prospective purchasers of aircraft 
within the various territories and upon his return to the 
head office a careful analysis is made of these prospect 
groups and recommendations are submitted to the deal- 
ers. It may be found that crop dusting is needed within 
a certain area and if so, the dealer in that territory is 
sent all available information on the adaptation of air- 
craft to crop dusting. Information on survey work, 
patrol routes over forest or ocean areas, needs of oil 
companies, mining companies, or large industrial firms ; 
all are analyzed by Aero Corporation officials and the 
results sent to the dealers with specific recommendations 
on how to sell to the groups in question. 

F urther dealer co-operation is provided by the Aero 
Corporation by sending an exhibit to any important 
convention or fair which may take place at a town within 
a dealer's territory. Also, when a race meet or airport 
dedication is scheduled the Aero Corporation sends ade- 
quate representation of planes and pilots to back up the 
showing of the local dealer. A publicity man is also sent 
to these meets, or publicity is handled through the cen- 
tral office in Los Angeles. In line with the plan of 
having dealers conduct all relations with the factories 
represented, through the Aero Corporation, a distributor 
official is sent to all important factory meetings to rep- 
resent the distributor-dealer group there and to bring 
back any important information. 

One of the most productive departments maintained by 
the Aero Corporation is that handling publicity and in- 
formation, under the direction of Mr. Hattoom. This 
department receives all news notes from each dealer, 
prepares these in the form of acceptable stories for 
newspapers and trade magazines and sends them out to all 
interested parties, including the home town paper of the 
dealer submitting the news. A complete copy of all such 
news stories sent out is regularly forwarded to all deal- 
ers for their information. Also all news or information 
from outside sources is forwarded to the dealers by the 
publicity department. Cuts and mats showing new 
planes or products are forwarded to the dealers direct 
and they receive all factory house organs in addition to 
a regular house organ published by the Aero Corporation. 
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Such centralized handling of all news, and information, 
has been of the greatest assistance in building the spirit 
of the dealer group. 

The final test of an efficient dealer organization is the 
kind of owner service rendered. It is here that the air- 
plane most clearly displays its superiority in speeding 
up business for it is possible to carry a complete line of 
all parts and supplies at the Aero Corporation head- 
quarters only and still dispatch any needed part to a 
dealer by plane with a negligible delay, thus reducing 
the stock with which the dealer must be burdened. A 
“Whirlwind” Eaglerock is maintained by the Aero Cor- 
poration for just such emergencies in servicing or for 
the quick transportation of a sales executive where help 
is needed on an important contract. Where a major 
unit such as landing gear, empennage, or a complete 
wing is needed in a hurry, it is possible to fly a plane 
to the dealer, dismantle the part required, and place it 
in the crippled plane, leaving the distributor's plane to 
be refitted in a day or two with parts shipped by train. 
Complete engines can be flown to the Aero Corporation 
shops in emergencies, and there completely overhauled 
in the shop, which operates 24-hr. service, with 17 
licensed aircraft mechanics working under the direction 
of Walter A. Hamilton, shop superintendent. 

O f the greatest assistance in rendering rapid service 
is the airline operated through its territory by 
Standard Air Lines, a subsidiary of the Aero Corporation 
of California. This line flying large Fokker cabin planes, 
makes it possible to regularly transport company exec- 
utives or aircraft supplies over great distances, at great 
speed, and at negligible expense. In addition to the main 
service depot of the Aero Corporation at the Los 
Angeles field, a secondary service center is being estab- 
lished at the Aero Corporation field, El Paso, Texas, and 


still another Aero Corporation distributor service center 
will soon be created probably at Oakland, California. 
Thus no dealer will at any time be more than a few 
hours by air from a complete stock of all parts and a 
complete technical service organization. 

In the final analysis, it is this rapid transportation of 
supplies and executives which builds volume business at 
a comparatively low investment. Bringing complete dis- 
tributor service within a few hours of any owner helps 
vastly in selling planes and keeping them sold. Main- 
taining a centralized news and information service keeps 
the dealers on their toes and enthusiastic. A regular 
tour by the sales manager with real assistance in obtain- 
ing and closing prospects is the key to the whole scheme. 
After all it is necessary in most cases to get your pros- 
pects into the air in order to sell them. The publicity 
given sales tours conducted by Mr. Smith, attracts 
many business men to the field for demonstration flights 
who would not ordinarily be interested. Even though 
they do not buy at once, if they have flown and can 
afford to continue flying these men will usually start 
taking flying instruction. This keeps the dealer’s flying 
staff busy, supplies a steady income for current expenses, 
and what is more important, we have found that one of 
every six graduates of our flying schools buys an air- 
plane. We believe that “men must fly before they'll buy” 
and have a total of 172 students of flying enrolled at 
the main Aero Corporation terminal in Los Angeles. 
This figure is probably doubled by other Aero Corpora- 
tion dealers throughout the territory. 

However, student training is another subject and a 
secondary one to the building of a dealer group. Our 
dealer organization was first built up by the methods out- 
lined. It is now a loyal and efficient group, and we look 
forward to continuing the volume of sales which applied 
business methods warrant. 


THE 
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AMERICAN AIRPLANE 



I N CANTON, on an island called Tai Sha Tau, is 
located one of the few up-to-date military air service 
units to be found in China. It is at the present time 
headed by a very efficient and well educated Cantonese 
pilot by the name of General Chang Wei-chang. Gen- 
eral Chang learned to fly at the old Curtiss School, Long 
Island, N. Y., prior to the World War. 

At Canton the organization of the Military department 
follows closely that in effect in the United States Army 
Air Corps at the present time. The men are very efficient 
as pilots, the mechanics are well versed in their trades, 
the morale is high, with corresponding discipline all that 
is desired, and very much different from that commonly 
found in military circles in China. 

Up to the autumn of 1928 all the planes in use at 
Canton were of European make, principally French, as 
France did not hesitate to sell Chinese all the military 
aircraft they could buy. Because the United States and 
Great Britain adhered to treaty agreements and would 
not sell planes for military purposes, they suffered cor- 
respondingly in the procurement of available aircraft 
business until the recent demand for commercial planes. 

T hrough the activity and interest of Frederick 
Hinke, vice-consul attached to the Consulate Gen- 
eral's office in Canton, the first commercial airplanes were 
ordered from the United States. These were of the well 
known Ryan type, and the reason General Chang ordered 
Ryans was without doubt the historic flight of Lindbergh 
across the Atlantic. The authorities in the United States 
finally permitted commercial airplanes to be shipped to 
Canton, and immediately upon receipt of these planes the 
General and his co-pilots started a "'round China” tour 
which was highly successful. They encountered abso- 
lutely no mechanical trouble on this flight. They were 
received with enthusiasm at every city they visited, and 
this trip firmly established the dependability of American 
aircraft in the minds of all Chinese interested in this new 
mode of transportation, with the result that many organi- 
zations sprang up to study the possibilities of commercial 
aviation in the various provinces of China. 

The first result directly beneficial to American manu- 
facturers was the order for five planes of similar design 


and capacity for the Wuhan Association at Hankow. 
This order was placed through an American importer, 
and in a very short time the airplanes arrived — in fact, 
much too soon for the Chinese, who were totally unpre- 
pared for them. Up to that time their only experience 
had been with European material, which took from three 
to five months for arrival, and they were astonished to 
receive such rapid service. This feature alone will help 
American makers to secure future business, as it has now 
been established that they can give much better delivery 
than can European manufacturers. 

W e must go back to Canton for a minute and remark 
that here all the people interested really desire 
American-made planes, because nearly everyone con- 
nected with the South China Aviation Bureau obtained 
his training in the United States. In Canton they have 
a small factory engaged in turning out light training 
planes, manned by artisans lately employed by various 
American aircraft factories. They have learned their art 
very well, and their finished product compares very fav- 
orably with that obtained in the United States, except 
that they must make the planes from native material, be- 
ing unable at the present time to obtain up-to-date air- 
craft materials when needed. However, this will soon 
be taken care of by importers in Shanghai carrying such 
materials in stock at all times, for their benefit. Engines 
will be needed, which will undoubtedly be ordered from 
the various American makers through importers located 
in Shanghai. While the business in sight at present for 
this particular phase of activity in Chinese aviation is 
slight, it may soon grow to large proportions. It should 
be kept in mind, however, as the engine, instrument and 
accessory business will go to foreign concerns, there 
being no facilities for the manufacture of these articles 
in China at present nor any such attempt to be undertaken 
for a long time, it is thought. 

We cannot put too much stress on the importance of 
this South China Aviation Bureau, for it has been in 
existence for a long time and the military authorities in 
every adjacent province look to General Chang for infor- 
mation and advice concerning their future aviation ac- 
tivities. The Canton Bureau really has accomplished 
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China 


By Earl F. Basket 


things and deserves the confidence placed in it. And 
since it is so partial to American merchandise, it should 
be no trouble for the American importers now in the 
field to secure and hold this business in its entirety. 

Another angle to the situation is that these Cantonese 
pilots being turned out compare very favorably with those 
found in America and Europe, and will therefore soon 
be in great demand all over China. Other provinces will 
have to depend on this organization for their trained 
personnel, and since all these men are favorable to Amer- 
ican materials, we have thus another anchor to windward 
for American manufacturers. Unfortunate for Euro- 
pean interests and fortunate for ours, was the French 
episode at Canton in which many obsolete, worn-out air- 
planes were unloaded on the unsuspecting buyers at an 
enormous profit for some one, now claimed to be a Chi- 
nese go-between. The fact of the case remains, however, 



Mr. Baskey was sent out by the former 
Mahoney-Ryan Airplane Company , now 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation, to assem- 
ble, flight test, and deliver to the Wuhan 
Aviation Bureau five Ryan monoplanes 
— designated the first commercial air- 
plane venture in China. Later Mr. 
Baskey was induced by the L. E. Gale 
Company at Shanghai and Hankow to 
remain in China in the interests of 
American aviation. It was thought that 
being a pioneer in the commercial de- 
velopment of aviation in the United 
States, his experience and advice could 
be used advantageously with Chinese 
organizations that were showing some 
interest. This assumption proved to be 
a fact, as Mr. Baskey was able to sell two 
American planes in Hongkong and five 
in Canton within a short time after he 
arrived in South China. 


that they received a large quantity of practically worthless 
planes. 

Then later they purchased ten new planes of the light 
plane type from another country, and quite recently had 
much trouble with the engine due to a mistake in the en- 
gine factory, wherein too tight pistons had been installed. 
Upon flight testing, the engines became overheated, 
"stuck” and caused forced landings, one of which re- 
sulted in a near fatality for two pilots. This was not 
conducive to the furtherance of that country's airplane 

In conclusion I would say that we should watch care- 
fully the Canton Bureau, giving them all the help we can 
possibly offer, for it will come back in the form of much 
additional business for American interests. They, them- 
selves, have prepared the ground ; all we have to do is to 
follow up, at all times give them exactly what they want, 
and sell merchandise up to stated quality and performance. 
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Advertising Pays . . . when 


By R. Sidney Bowen, Jr. 


Good 


A CCORDING to literary history, Emerson once 
wrote, that . . . “if a man builds a mouse-trap 
better than any other mouse-trap, even though he live 
in the woods, the public will beat a path to his door." 
That may have been very true in Emerson's time, but 
in this day of top speed business and highly competitive 
selling, the mouse-trap manufacturer who does not 
advertise will be faced with a lonely existence midst 
the murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 

Fortunately, for aero publications in particular and 
a few unrelated national publications in general, manu- 
facturers of aeronautical products in this country do 
not conform with Emerson's viewpoint, but instead, 
are firm believers in the idea of advertising in an 
attempt to induce the buying public to patronize its 
neighborhood airplane factories, etc. But although that 
belief in advertising may have existed as far back as 
the first flight at Kitty Hawk, it is only of recent years 
that commercial business permitted it to be put into 
practice to any great extent. However, today aero- 
nautic advertising, particularly the publication type, is 
an art all its own and a profitable one too, if the fact, 
that practically every worth while advertising agency 
in the country has an aero account on its books, may 
be regarded as an indication. 

T o state that advertising specialists, who have hitched 
their wagon to the aeronautic star have not earnestly 
attempted, and in some cases succeeded, to do a good 
job, would be just so much unwarranted condemnation. 
To state that aeronautic advertising is far from being 
on a par with the advertising of other industries would, 
in our humble opinion, be more or less correct. Thou- 
sands of airplane sales have been made, to be sure, 
and perhaps advertising played a fair part, but we call 
attention to that fact that up until quite recently, com- 
petitive commercial selling had not entered the picture. 
The majority of airplanes have been bought, not sold. 

We iso admit that the advertising specialist has 
been forced to grasp what he could in an extremely short 
space of time. To him, aeronautics was something 
entirely new that demanded the creating of an entirely 
new market. Undoubtedly it has been the hectic prog- 
ress and development of a new industry that has pre- 
vented him from taking sufficient time to study the 
tools with which he must work, and the task which he 
must accomplish. 

Like everything else in the aeronautic industry, aero- 
nautical publications have undergone considerable 
change. It is but a short time ago when aircraft manu- 
facturers knew very little about correct advertising 


procedure, and advertising specialists knew even less 
about aeronautics, and aero publications were all 
directed at more or less the same type of reader ... the 
members of the governmental air services and the 
members of the then few existing commercial organiza- 
tions. Then suddenly the whole aeronautic picture 
changed, and kept changing, and the result is that now 
we have all types and sizes of aero publications, each 
striving to obtain and hold a definite type of reader. 
And each of those types of readers represents a 
different aero market to be reached through advertising. 

Aero nautical advertising in general, however, ap- 
■ lx . pears to be all of the same nature and not prepared 
for, nor directed at, a definite market. The advertising 
specialist does not seem to be visualizing the various types 
of buyers. An advertisement that one finds in a strictly 
trade publication will be found to be identical with a 
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ADVERTISING 


particular company's advertisement appearing in an 
aero publication of popular and private flying nature. 
As an example of misdirected aeronautical advertising 
we write of an advertisement that appeared in a recent 
issue of a popular aero publication. The advertisement 
was that of a manufacturer of military aircraft, and 
called attention to his products which have won the 
approval of our air services and the air services of 
other countries. All of the advertising copy is un- 
doubtedly true ... but. 
imagine the thrill of 
the private flier in 
owning a night bomb- 
er plane or an ob- 
s e r v a t ion - fighter. 

Imagine, also, the 
thrill in owning a 
battleship or an ar- 
mored tank! 

In general the lay- 
out and typographical 
make-up of the aver- 
age aeronautical ad- 
vertisement has an 
“eye-appeal" that is 
even better than that 
found in advertising 
of other industries. 

Even the least edi- 
t o r i a 1 1 y attractive 
aero publication will 
be found to carry 
well made-up and eye- 
pleasing advertising. 

Undoubtedly that is 
made possible by the 
fact that in the air- 
plane one has a sub- 
ject that is rather a 
thing of beauty in 
the matter of pictorial 

display and presentation. Yet let it not be assumed 
that anyone could do as well. The advertising specialist 
has batted, and still bats, one hundred per cent in his 
effort to arrest the attention of the reader. It is what 
follows after the attention is once arrested that indi- 
cates room for considerable improvement. 

In magazine and periodical advertising there are three 
stages through which the advertisements of a product 
pass before it goes out of existence by being withdrawn 
from the market for any one of a number of reasons, 




The first stage is known as the 
“Initiating or Introductory stage." 
This stage is for the advertising of 
brand new products placed on the 
market to fill a brand new need or 
use in the daily life of the world. 
As an example, electric refrigera- 
tion units for the home would fall 
under that stage. 

F rom the Introductory stage the 
advertising of a product passes 
into the second or “Competitive 
stage,” which of course is the most 
common stage of advertising, and of 
the type that we note hundreds and 
thousands of times each day. 

The third and final stage of advertising is known as 
the “Retentive stage” and is composed of the adver- 
tising of establishments or products, the names of which 
are significant in themselves as to the product, its 
quality, utility, value, price, etc., without the addition 
of more than half a dozen words of copy. The ad- 
vertisements of internationally known jewelry houses 
for example will be noted as being of the Retentive stage 

e have itemized the 
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three stages of magazine and periodical advertising. 

However, it must not be assumed that all products pass 
from one stage to another and then into oblivion. As 
a matter of fact, part of a product’s advertising can 
be in the Introductory stage, part in the Competitive, 
and perhaps part in the Retentive stage. And, also, it 
can pass through all three stages and return to the 
Competitive. Or perhaps it may never leave one of 
the three stages. All such changes are dependent to 
a large extent Upon market conditions and the judg- 
ment of the specialists handling the advertising of the 
particular product. 

It is of course well known that there are many types 
of advertisements that can be used in any one or all 
of the three stages. For example, there are testimonial 
advertisements, which of course contain mention of user 
or disinterested opinion of merit; educational adver- 
tisements which acquaint the reader with facts regarding 
activity or history rather than individual product feature, 
but which by their very nature attain that end ; whole- 
sale or trade advertisements which are directed at dis- 
tributors and dealers ; "come-on” advertisements which 
are “keyed” so that the advertiser may obtain some idea 
of the productive value of various mediums; contest 
advertisements, and many other types too numerous 
to mention. 

From a study of present day aeronautic advertising 
we draw the conclusion that it is fifty per cent Intro- 
ductory and fifty per cent Competitive, with a grad- 
ually increasing tendency toward a bigger competitive 
percentage. A study of the average piece of copy, 
though, leaves us somewhat in doubt as to what par- 
ticular stage the advertisement represents. And although 
the advertising stage is of no consequence whatever to 
the reader, the determining of a definite advertising 
stage should be of considerable assistance to the copy- 
writer in preparing his sales message. 

S omehow we can not help but feel that a limited 
knowledge of the product has, of necessity, forced the 
average aeronautic copy-writer to call extensively upon 
his vast and truly enviable vocabulary of impressive 
adjectives and synonyms, that have little if any con- 
nection with the product advertised. In fact, we rise 
to remark that many pieces of copy read like bedtime 
stories or bits of Tennyson and Longfellow and other 
famous men of the field of literature, rather than logical 
and conclusive reasoning why one should purchase the 
product advertised. 

Taking one or two bits of copy at random we note: 
. , . "The lines of a Grecian urn, and the stur- 
diness of a battleship fly it, if its jealous owner 

will relinquish the stick." Somehow, we believe that 
it is an investment of some eight thousand dollars in 
a flying Grecian urn and not jealousy that would cause 
the owner to refuse to relinquish the stick to us, if we 
asked to fly it. 

. . . "He is just a man, whose rhythm in life is not 
in tune with traffic lights and detours. So he's going 
to fly." Let us hope when he does, that his rhythm 
in life is in tune with Department of Commerce and 
local flying field regulations, else he will do very little 
flying! 

Seriously speaking, or writing, such types of copy 
make good reading and are perhaps a bit impressive 
(in the right direction), but they most decidedly do not 
hold a real sales message for the reader and prospective 
purchaser. And particularly in case of the former, 
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which appeared in a trade aero publication, it is of no 
value to the dealer or distributor who may be seeking 
a good saleable product to handle. Incidentally, copy 
of the above nature is not confined to airplane adver- 
tising alone, by any manner of means. One finds it 
in engine, fuel, accessory, equipment and airline ad- 
vertising as well. 

Airlines, though, as a matter of fact, seem to be con- 
siderably more explanatory and “selling" in their ad- 
vertising. It is of course true that they are selling 
a service and not a product, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of advertising procedure are more or less the 
same. There is one thing, however, which strikes us as 
being rather conspicuous by its absence in the general 
run of airline advertising. That is the feature of 
scenic beauty while en route. 

°t every traveler is in a terrible rush to get to his 
1 ’ destination and therefore the element of speed is 
not such a deciding factor. The train traveler may read 
a bit, or doze a bit, until he comes to that part of his 
trip which he knows from experience, or has been told, 
will interest him with its scenic attractiveness, and then 
he spends his time gazing out of the car window. For 
those who have never flown over parts of the country 
famed for scenic grandeur, etc., there awaits a treat 
that will live long in memory. More description of the 
route to be flown in addition to the benefits to be 
derived from speed, comfort and safety would un- 
doubtedly strengthen airline advertising all the more. 
It also might be well for the airline advertiser to bear 
in mind that although he is primarily selling a service 
he is also indirectly selling the airplane which is the 
means by which the service is rendered. The layman 
passenger might be interested in the construction and 
performance of this new type of conveyance. It is not 
suggested that airline advertisers attempt to describe the 
technical details of their planes, or even attempt such a 
thing in a small way. The average passenger is not an 
engineer and therefore that sort of thing would make 
very little, if any, impression upon him. However, a 
non-technical description which would give the layman 
passenger some idea as to the actual lifting power of the 
wings, for example, the sturdiness of the fuselage con- 
struction, and the power of the engines, etc., might re- 
move what unfavorable impressions he may have regard- 
ing safety. The foregoing applies particularly to the fair 
sex who at present seem to have less faith in the airplane 
than the sterner members of the human race. 

I n con clusion , we might add that the aeronautical 
advertising copy-writer is not entirely at fault for the 
present state of affairs. The manufacturer himself has 
a responsibility of supervision which thus far he has 
apparently permitted to slide by the board. Undoubtedly 
an increased amount of co-operation between the manu- 
facturer or his representative, and the advertising spe- 
cialist, will bring about far better results. From now on 
advertising will play a bigger and more important part 
in a merchandizing program. Fore-warned is fore- 
armed, as the saying goes . . . we humbly suggest that 
advertising copy be prepared for, and directed at, a 
definite market whether it be retail or wholesale, and 
that the copy contain real selling facts that will enhance 
the reputation of the product in the minds of the 
readers and that the copy be written statements of 

claims that can be lived up to in actual test. Adver- 
tising pays . . . when it is good advertising. 
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THE 


Boeing ( MODEL 100) 


SPORT PLANE 



T O MEET the demand of the private owner for 
an airplane of high speed and unusual maneuver- 
ability, the Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Wash., 
has re-designed one of its Army single seater fighter 
models resulting in a sport plane known as the Boeing 
model 100. The military model of this craft was the 
one used by Captain Ira Eaker in his recent Panama- 
U. S., speed flight under Army auspices. The model 
100 is powered with a 450 hp., Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” 
engine, equipped with a 7 to 1 ratio supercharger. 

Duralumin is used extensively in the structure of this 
airplane which is a highly staggered, single bay type. 
The plane has an overall length of 20 ft., If in., an over- 
all height of 9 ft., 7 in., an upper wing span of 30 ft., 
£ in., and a lower wing span of 26 ft., 4 in. The 
weight empty 1,871 lb., the useful load of 816 lb., and 
the gross weight loaded 2,687 lb. With a high speed 
of 165 m.p.h., the plane has a landing speed of 56 m.p.h. 
The rate of climb at sea level is 2,400 ft. per minute and 
the service ceiling 24,000 ft. The plane climbs to 15,500 
ft. in 10 min. and 10,000 ft. in 5.40 min. 

The upper wing is flat and the lower wing has a 


dihedral angle of 2 deg. Incidence of upper and lower 
wings is zero. Chord of the upper wing is 60 in., and 
that of the lower wing 45 in. The gap at the center 
is 58.5 in., and the stagger is 32 in. The upper wing 
has an area of 141.4 sq. ft., and the lower wing of 86.1 
sq. ft., giving a total wing area of 227.5 sq. ft. 

The design of the model is such that the position 
of the pilot with reference to the wings and fuselage 
provides maximum vision both for maneuvering and 
for landing. The cowling and windshield installations 
also contribute to the visibility. 

C onventional wood construction is used in the wings 
of the model 100, spruce box spars and spruce and 
mahogany plywood ribs being employed with fabric cov- 
ering. The fuselage is built of square duralumin tubing 
with fittings of chrome molybdenum steel and duralumin 
bolted on. The engine mounting is a welded steel struc- 
ture of chrome molybdenum steel tubing and sheet. This 
unit is bolted to the front end of the duralumin longer- 
ons of the fuselage. Particular care is taken in finish- 
ing the duralumin tubing and fittings both inside and 
outside to prevent corrosion. This type of construction 
is light and rigid and has been tested in long service. 
The fuselage is also fabric covered. 

"N” type interplane and cabane struts are used in the 
external bracing. The bracing wires are banded stream- 
line sections, there being two pairs of flying wires and 
one of landing wires. The landing wires are in the plane 
of the rear upper spar and front lower spar. 

Tail surfaces and ailerons are of duralumin construc- 
tion throughout, the loads being carried through the 
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duralumin skin. Sufficient bracing, however, is provided 
internally to stiffen the skin against buckling. Static 
tests have been conducted on these surfaces and have 
indicated that their load factors surpass the standard 
pursuit airplane requirements. The fin is adjustable on 
the ground and the horizontal stabilizer is adjustable in 
flight. 

Landing gear is of the split axle type incorporating 
the Boeing oleo shock absorbing unit in the forward 
strut. Tires 30x5 in. in size and Bendix brakes operated 
from the rudder pedal are part of the equipment. The 
Boeing oleo tail skid is employed and is mounted at the 
extreme end of the fuselage just under the rudder. The 





tail skid is steerable and is equipped with a Boeing 
patented shoe which has a replaceable knife edge. 

Particular attention has been given in the design of 
the cockpit to the comfort of the pilot and to the accessi- 
bility of the controls and instruments. The seat is de- 
signed for a seat type parachute pack and is adjustable 
vertically 4 in. A baggage compartment having a cap- 
acity of 5 cu. ft. also is provided. Included in the in- 
strument equipment are, a fuel pressure gauge, oil pres- 
sure gauge, oil temperature gauge, cylinder temperature 
gauge, tachometer, fuel level gauge, speed indicator, al- 
timeter bank and turn indicator, and compass. 

Power plant equipment includes an Eclipse hand 
starter with trip located in the cockpit for operation by 
the pilot and an additional trip accessible from a point 
adjacent to the hand crank. A standard steel propeller 
9 ft., 2 in., in diameter and adjustable is also included. 
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The booster coil is operated from the cockpit. A main 
fuel tank of 57 gal. capacity is built into the fuselage 
and there are two 19 gal. tanks in the upper wing. A 
6$ gallon oil tank with additional two gallon expansion 
face is mounted above the main gasoline tank. Copper 
fuel and oil lines are provided. A “flash” type of fire 
extinguisher is mounted just forward of the fire wall 
with control located in the cockpit. To control engine 
temperature a shutter is built into the nose cowling 
and operated from the cockpit. 

The Boeing model 100 is manufactured under Depart- 
ment of Commerce approved type certificate No. 133 and 
is built to U. S. Air Service specifications for a single 
seater pursuit airplane. The specifications as furnished 
by the manufacturer to Aviation are as follows: 


Length overall 

Height overall 

Span upper wing 
Span lower wing 
Chord upper wing 
Chord lower wing 
Total wing area 

Aileron area 

Stabilizer area 

Elevator area 

Fin area 

Rudder area 
Dihedral upper wing 
Dihedral lower wing 
Incidence upper wing 
Incidence lower wing 
Gap at center . 
Stagger 
Useful load. 

Gross weight loaded 

High speed 

Landing speed 
Rate of climb , . 
Climb in 10 min. 
Climb to 10,000 ft. 
Service ceiling 

Wing loading 

Power loading 


20 ft. 1# in 
9 ft. 7 in 
30 ft. i in 
24 ft. 4 in 
60 in 
45 in 
227.5 sq. ft 
. . 13.8 sq. ft 
. . 19.9 sq. ft 
.13.4 sq. ft 
. 1.8 sq. ft 

.8.2 sq. ft 
0 deg 


58.5 in 

32 in 

816 lb 

. . 2,687 lb 

165 m.p.h 

56 m.p.h 

2,400 ft. per min 

15,500 ft 

5.40 min 


24,000 ft 

. 11.8 lb. per sq.ft 
. . 5.97 lb. per hp 
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the Financing of 

AIRCRAFT SALES 


Some Interesting Facts About a Recently Inaugurated Time 
Payment Plan That Not Only Covers the Purchase 
of New Planes But Used Planes and 
Repair Work as W ell. 


By Willis Parker 


T HE RECENT announcement by Alexander Air- 
craft Company, "Colorado Springs, Colo., of a new 
time payment plan is unusually significant inasmuch as 
it indicates that moneyed interests are beginning to 
recognize that financing time payments is not such a risk 
as to demand a “pound of flesh” for the accommodation. 

The plan is the result of more than two years’ study 
on the part of an eminent financial authority and sta- 
tistician who has the background of many years’ ex- 
perience in automobile finance and who is supported by 
equally eminent financiers of the Pikes Peak region. 
The "arithmetic” of the plan remains a closely guarded 
secret, but after several hours confidential discussion of 
the plan with him and confidentially obtaining the 
"arithmetic” of the scheme, the writer is certain that a 
fool proof method of handling installment sales has been 
constructed and that it will have the effect of causing 
other finance companies to modify their viewpoints. 

We shall consider the plan from the standpoint of 
airplane merchandising in general and not from the 
standpoint of any one manufacturer. However, since 
the old plan of the Alexander Company was perhaps as 
liberal as any offered, we shall make comparisons of the 
new plan with the old, and, for the sake of easier 
figuring we shall suppose in our hypothetical sale that the 
list price of the plane, flyaway factory, is §4,000. 

Under the old Alexander plan the carrying charge de- 
creased as the amount of down payment increased. The 
minimum acceptable down payment was 30 per cent with 
a carrying charge of 11 per cent. But the 30 per cent 
was not 30 per cent of §4,000, but 30 per cent of the 
list price plus 1 1 per cent, since the 1 1 per cent carrying 
charge was based, not upon the unpaid balance, but 
upon the list price of the plane. If the down payment 
were 40 per cent, the carrying charge was 9 per cent. 
Since the new plan offered by the finance company is 
based upon a minimum down payment of 40 per cent, we 


shall use this figure throughout our hypothetical sale. 
The tables under the old plan follow: 

§4,000 — list price of the plane. 

360 — carrying charge of 9 per cent of list price. 

§4,360 — total cost of plane. 

1,744 — down payment of 40 per cent. 

§2,616 — balance due to be paid in monthly install- 
ments of §261.60 each. 

Under the new plan the tables follow : 

§4,000 — list price of airplane. 

1,600 — down payment of 40 per cent. 

2,400 — balance due. 

240 — carrying charge of 10 per cent. 

§2,640 — amount to be paid within ten months in 
semi-monthly installments of §132 each, 
equalling §264 a month. 

It is readily seen that the purchaser pays less for his 
plane by §120 under the new plan than he would under 
the old. His monthly payment is only §2.40 more. 

No insurance is required in either case. 

Before further comparing the old and new plans, let 
us consider a finance plan recently offered nationally by 
an eastern corporation. 

This firm demands that insurance be carried on every 
plane whose purchase it finances, and, judging from their 
hypothetical examples, it appears that the insurance 
premium is approximately 12 per cent of the list price of 
the plane. The company considers the total cost price as 
the list price plus the insurance premium. The finance 


charge is added to the balance after the down payment 
of 33J minimum is deducted. The tables follow on a 
hypothetical sale of a $4,000 airplane: 

$4,000 — list price of the plane. 

480 — insurance premium (estimated). 

$4,480 — total cost. 

1 ,600 — down payment of 33J per cent. 


Thus the purchaser pays $4,739.20 for his plane com- 
pared to $4,360 under the old Alexander plan and 
$4,240 under the plan of the western finance company. 
However, the eastern company's plan permits the pur- 
chaser to buy his insurance on the installment plan as 
well as the plane, and, in consideration of this, it may 
have some advantages over the other plans. 

The principal objection to the old Alexander plan and 
that of many other plans is the co-signer requirement. 
Two responsible, property owner co-signers had to have 
their names attached to the agreement and either one or 
both might be required to make good in case the pur- 
chaser of the plane decided to default. While no in- 
surance was required by the company, it was advised 
for the purchaser’s protection as well as the protection 
of the co-signers. And, since insurance rates were high 
and when all costs were considered and all of the red 
tape untangled it was an expensive and difficult matter to 
buy an airplane on the installment plan. As a result 
very few planes were sold on deferred payments. 

While the new plan dispenses with the co-signer pro- 
vision and does not demand insurance, a 20 per cent re- 
duction of the finance charge may be macie if acceptable 
crash and fire insurance is furnished. That would 
bring the carrying charge down to 8 per cent. 

Indorsement of the distributor or dealer is not re- 
quired. The distributor takes chattel mortgages or 
conditional sales contracts and assigns them without 
recourse to the manufacturer, who, in turn assigns them 
to the finance company which handles all collections. 

The risks are spread 
around so that the distribu- 
tor, the manufacturer and 
the finance company share 
about equally. The distrib- 
utor can’t lose anything ex- 
cept his profits. The plan 
goes farther than merely 
covering the sale of air- 
planes. It covers repairs. It 
may be assumed that an air- 
plane can earn nothing if it 
is not in flying condition, and 
there are scores of planes on 
the ground today simply be- 

able to finance their repair. 

In case the purchaser of a 
plane under this plan suffers 
a crash and is unable to pay 
for the repairs himself, they 
may be financed on the same 
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basis as the purchase. The owner pledges his equity in 
the plane, and new notes, covering the unpaid balance on 
the plane and the cost of the repairs, are made out on the 
basis of 40 per cent down and the balance in ten months 
with a carrying charge of 10 per cent. 

In case of a crack up and the decision of the pur- 
chaser to default, the manufacturer or distributor pro- 
tects the finance company by taking in the wreck and 
repairing it at his own cost to make it saleable again. 

Another little kink in the plan is of benefit to flying 
schools and students in the matter of financing the sale 
of used equipment and the purchase of new. Take, for 
example, a $4,000 plane being used by a school. After 
a time, its value depreciates to $3,000. If a student, or 
a group of students, desires to purchase the plane, he 
may do so through this plan by a down payment of 50 
per cent and the balance in 20 semi-monthly installments 
with a carrying charge of 10 per cent. The school takes 
the mortgage and turns it in as part payment on a new 
plane, paying 40 per cent down and the balance as pre- 
viously outlined. The finance company spreads its risks, 
because it has mortgages on both pieces of equipment. 

The applicant for a plane on the deferred payment 
plan, sends in a deposit of five per cent with his applica- 
tion for credit and as an indication of good faith. If 
the finance company declines the risk and the manu- 
facturer or distributor does not wish to carry the paper 
himself, the deposit is returned. 

While the time limit permitted is 10 months, the carry- 
ing charge decreases where the life of the contract de- 
creases as follows: 

30 days, 1 installment 2 per cent 

60 days, 1 installment 4 per cent 

2 months in 4 semi-monthly installments . 4 per cent 
4 months in 8 semi-monthly installments . . . 5J per cent 
6 months in 12 semi-monthly installments 7 per cent 
8 months in 16 semi-monthly installments 8J per cent 

It is obvious that with such liberal terms, the finance 
company will scrutinize all applications carefully. The 
applicant must have some background of responsibility. 
The moral risk is highly important, but it is quite likely 
that securing credit under this plan will not be more 
difficult than it would be to secure the signatures of two 
co-signers under the old plan used by the company. 
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Ford Motor Company AND 

AMERICAN AERONAUTIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Ford Airplane Reliability Tour Is 
Inaugurated , the First Tri -Engined Ford 
Constructed , and Operations Started on 
C. A. M. Routes 6 and 7 

By John T. Nevill 



HE RAPID advances 
ward engineering perfec- 
tion, popularity of the airplane as 
a common carrier, and the plac- 
ing of the industry on a sound 
and potent financial footing, since 
the Stout Metal Plane Company 
opened its doors on Aug. 3, 1925, 
under the ownership of Henry 
and Edsel Ford, has been due to a 
combination of happy circum- 
stances, in which the Fords, 
doubt, played a large part. 

One, and probably the fore- 
most, of these circumstances, is 
entry of the Post Office Depart- 
ment into the business of carry- 
ing the mails by air — a function 
of that governmental department 
that existed for several years 
prior to Ford acquisition. A 
second, and the one in which the 
Fords are generally credited with 
setting the inspirational example, 
is the liberal flood of capital 
placed at the disposal of those in, 
or about to enter, the industry. 

The third, and most sensational, 
if not the most valuable (and 
the latter is questioned by many), is the amazing series 
of remarkable flights, beginning with Lindbergh’s flight 

Whereas the first named demonstrated definitely that 
the airplane could be depended upon to serve as a common 
carrier operating under regular daily and nightly sched- 
ule, the second revealed that “big business,” as exempli- 
fied by one of the most powerful single industrial organi- 
zations in the world, was not afraid to take the aircraft 
industry seriously. The third circumstance accomplished 
two exceedingly helpful aims — it disclosed almost un- 
believable possibilities in the performance of modern 
heavier-than-air craft, and, in doing so, publicized the 
industry to the highest degree. 

In the background of these three factors, and inspired 
by them, was, and still is, a vast program of research 
and experimental work without which no industry can 
progress. This work, which for many years had been 
carried on, first by a few individuals and later by a 
handful of smaller companies, was taken up by “big 


business." Ford Motor Company being among the 
first to assume the burden. Experiments by the organ- 
ization have embraced every phase of aeronautics. 
Nothing has been, and nothing will be, overlooked. The 
Stout plant was the first experiment; the airport, the 
second ; the inter-plant, aerial express lines, the third, and 
the purchase of the airplane plant, the fourth. The 
automobile magnate’s entire aircraft program, in fact, 
was an experiment for considerable time after it was 
launched. At the time of his purchase of the Stout plant 
Mr. Ford was not satisfied with the safety of airplanes, 
and said so. He was not satisfied with the efficiency of 
airplanes, and said so. However, he was satisfied that 
aviation had a bright future; that it could be developed 
into an immensely important industrial factor. And he 
let that be known. 

“I feel toward aviation as I did toward the motor car 
30 years ago,” Mr. Ford said at the time. “I could feel 
the interest of the people then. There is the same inter- 
est in aviation now, although not so marked. Perhaps 
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that is because the great masses of the people do not need 
aviation now, as they needed automobiles then. 

“There seems to be a wonderful future to aviation. So 
we are going to build the best airplanes we can, and if 
it does develop, we will be ready.” 

Early in September, 1925, the Fords took up what can 
be termed as experiment No. 5. At the decided financial 
disadvantage to themselves they agreed to carry the 
United States mails over both the Chicago and the 
Cleveland line. On Sept. 8, Postmaster General Harry 
S. New arrived in Detroit and held a very brief confer- 
ence with Henry Ford and William B. Mayo. The Post 
Office Department, at that time, had advertised for bids 
on eight proposed air mail routes to operate, in the main, 
as sort of feeder lines to the government-operated trans- 
continental mail line. These eight were as follows : 
Boston-New York, Chicago-Birmingham, Chicago-Min- 
neapolis, Chicago-Fort Worth, Chicago-St. Louis, Elko- 
Pasco, Salt Lake City-Los Angeles, and Los Angeles- 
Seattle. Bids covering the above routes were to be 
opened on Sept. 15. Meanwhile, the Post Office Depart- 
ment had several additional routes over which it hoped 
to extend the air mail system. One of these was between 
Detroit and Chicago, and another between Detroit and 
Cleveland, both being routes over which Mr. Ford al- 
ready was nicely operating his inter-plant airline. 

T hus it was that Mr. New went to Detroit and asked 
the manufacturer to take over the responsibility of 
carrying the mails on his lines. Following the conference, 
the Ford Motor Company announced that they would 
go through the formality of bidding for the mail con- 

It seems needless to say that contracts for both routes 
were given the Ford company, the routes becoming 
known as C. A. M.6 and C. A. M.7. But we will get 
to that later, since there were a number of significant 
things to take place between that September and the 
following February, when the mail lines started. 

Probably the foremost of these was the first Ford 
Airplane Reliability Tour, an event limited to commer- 
cial airplanes of any type, that has been held annually 
since, and has become known as the National Air Tour. 
Sometime during the summer of 1925 the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, through Harvey J. Campbell, the Board's 
vice-president and executive secretary, conceived the idea 
of the tour as being an aerial parallel to the famous 
Gliddcn automobile tour of many years before. The 
Glidden tour had contributed something to the business 
of building and selling automobiles. Why could not 
an aerial Glidden do the same thing for the aircraft 
industry? The Fords were greatly interested in the idea. 
Edsel offering the now well-known Edsel B. Ford Reli- 
ability Trophy. A route of 1,900 mi. was chosen. It 
took in Ft. Wayne, Ind., Chicago, Moline, 111., Des 
Moines, Omaha, St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Cleveland, and Toledo before 
returning to Ford Airport. Seventeen airplanes, includ- 
ing Fords, Fokkers, and Junkers, took off on Sept. 28. 
1925, returning to Ford Airport Oct. 3. The Tour 
caused so much interest that plans were begun almost at 
once for the second annual air tour. 

Another interesting occurrence taking place at about 
that time was chat, on October 8, Leroy Manning, Ford 
pilot, took off from Dearborn for Mineola, N. Y., with 
the first airplane sold by the Ford Motor Company to 
outside interests. The plane was being delivered by 
Manning to the John Wanamaker Company, of New 
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York. Little more than 20 years before, John Wana- 
maker had become one of Mr. Ford’s first automobile 
dealers. Now, he was buying his first airplane. 

From the Wanamaker job on, development of the Ford 
airplane came about through constant evolution, rather 
than jumping from one model to a succeeding model. 
Most of the changes, or refinements of detail, were 
minor and were placed in effect on the production line 
whenever it occurred to the company to adopt them. 
This, of course, caused considerable confusion, with the 
result that it was decided to build the planes in units 
of 10, making the evolutionary changes after each unit. 

However, there was one major change that was an- 
nounced during December of that year that merits special 
mention. We speak of the introduction of the three- 
engined plane. The first tri-engined Ford was an eight- 
passenger craft, using Wright J-4, air cooled engines. It 
was the first Ford to which air cooled type engines were 
applied, the single-engined planes all having been 
equipped with 400-hp. Libertys. Although it was an- 
nounced in December, 1925, the tri-engined plane was not 
to be test flown until the following June. 

In the latter part of December the Ford company sold 
four Liberty-powered Fords to Florida Airways, Inc. — 
the first large order the company had received. The 
planes were used to start a passenger line between a num- 
ber of Florida cities, one of the first, if not the first, 
aerial passenger line operating on regular schedule within 
the United States. The undertaking, however, proved 
a bit too ambitious for the state of public airmindedness 
then existing, with the result that the company soon went 
out of business. 

On Jan. 10, 1926, Postmaster Charles C. Kellogg, of 
Detroit, announced that the Ford airlines would begin 
carrying the mails on Feb. 1 . Seven days later, however, 
on Sunday morning, Jan. 17, the Ford airplane plant was 
destroyed by fire, necessitating postponement of the serv- 
ice until Feb. 15. The fire loss was estimated at about 
$500,000. Three airplanes, including a newly completed 
tri-engined craft — the first built by the company — and 
the “Air Pullman” that Stout had sold to the Post Office 
Department nearly two years before, were lost in the 
fire. In addition, the toll included 13 Wright "Whirl- 
wind” engines, and a new Packard geared engine. Then, 
of course, there was a loss of thousands of dollars in 
intricate and valuable machinery, tools, etc. No an- 
nouncement was ever made as to how the fire started. 

Came Feb. 15, and inauguration of the Ford mail 
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lines. That was a 
great day at the 
airport, and a sig- 
nificant one for 
the American air 
mail system. Since 
the New Orleans- 
Pilottown route 
was popularly re- 
garded as a means 
of expediting pas- 
sage of marine 
mail, the Ford 
lines can be re- 
garded as the first 

contract air mail 
lines to operate. 

Lawrence G. Fritz, Ross C. Kirkpatrick and Dean W. 
Burford were the pilots on whose regular runs the first 
mail sacks were carried. Fritz made the round trip 
flight to Cleveland, circling and dropping a bouquet of 
flowers near Bryan, O., where “Art” Smith, noted air 
mail pilot, had been killed just a week previously. 
Kirkpatrick took off at 3 : 1 5 p.m. for the day’s Chicago 
run. and Burford flew the reverse flight, from Chicago 
to Dearborn. 

Henry and Edsel Ford accepted the first sacks of mail 
from Postmaster Kellogg, and personally placed them 
aboard the huge planes. Among those who looked on 
during this history making incident were William B. 
Mayo, Governor Alex Groesbeck, of Michigan; Alan 
G. Straight, State Commissioner of Public Safety; W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster General; 
E. B. Wadsworth, Superintendent of Contract Air Mail 
for the government ; Colonel E. M. Husted, of Denver, 
Colo., and others. 

A short time after departure of the planes newspaper- 
men found several of the group in the Dearborn admin- 
istration offices visiting with the Fords. They were asked 
for statements. 

“There are 13 air mail contracts signed up,” Mr. 
Glover said, “and to Mr. Ford goes the honor of being 
the first to undertake this new type of mail transport. It 
is really the first step in a new epoch. The government- 
owned air mail lines are operating with great success, 


but they are far from giving the country generally the 
advantages desired by this kind of service. We have 
witnessed today the first step in the weaving of a net- 
work of air mail delivery all over the United States.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ford, “I sent a letter on this first 
mail plane from Detroit to my friend, Thomas Edison, 
in which I told him I thought it was a real step forward. 
Of course the operation of our planes between here and 
Chicago for nearly a year has proved to us the value and 
safety of the service. If this same service can be given 
to all of the people in this country we will at least have 
gained a lot of time to think before we answer our let- 
ters. But, seriously, anything that can cut down the time 
of operations in the work-a-day world is just so much 
more added to the credit side of business and life in 

“Of course,” Mr. Ford continued, “this type of mail 
service will stay, and it will succeed. The government 
is back of it. That means strict schedules and prompt 
payments on contracts. And with the type of planes 
built today there is no more danger of loss of mail than 
there is on the rails. 

"The pioneering in plane building and operation is 
really past. It now remains for men of business to take 
hold of the opportunity.” 

The fifth of this series of articles by Mr. Nevill will 
appear in an early issue of Aviation. 
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what our Readers say 


An Official Vie ic on Spinning 
June 25, 1929. 

To the Editor: 

The following: refers to an editorial 
entitled "Official Designs" on page 
2061 of the issue of Aviation of 
June 15, 1929: 

The premise for the editorial is 
erroneous and indicates that the ob- 
servations were apparently made from 

There is no Department of Com- 
airplane shall recover from a spin 

spin. If it does, however, it is ex- 
pected to recover with reasonable 
promptness. The latter is determined 
to a large extent by its other qualities 
in the matter of stability. 

No airplane has ever been perma- 

characteristics alone. Some other 
tactor has always entered into it. In 

corrections have been made by the 
manufacturer with the result that lie 
was better satisfied, and a more satis- 
factory airplane became available than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
And if the ethics involved permitted 
reference to a few specific cases, it 
would doubtless prove interesting. 

The editorial includes a statement 
that "the majority of spinning fatali- 
ties start at altitudes of less than three 
hundred feet, and at this height it is 
very difficult to get out of a well de- 
veloped stall or spin.” Presumably it 
is not intended to convey the thought 
that the low altitude, of itself, has any 
adverse effect upon the actual perform- 
ance characteristics of the plane, but 
rather that the hazard is created by 
the inability of the plane to promptly 
respond to corrective control settings. 
Also, it would seem in order to pre- 
sume that a pilot would not intention- 
ally engage in a spin maneuver at less 
than three hundred feet. If such is 
the case, then it seems obvious that 

avoided something must be done 
indicated that the Department's atti- 

No reference was made in the edi- 
torial to spins which are started at 
two thousand or more feet and con- 
tinue with increasing velocity until 
stopped by the ground, even though 
every effort, including power, is used 
to correct them; the cases in which 
the pilot leaves the ship if he has a 
parachute. Fortunately, these usually 
occur during test flights and are 
ordinarily not given much publicity. 


Doubtless the author ot the editorial 
suitable regulatory attention prior to 

P To quote again from the editorial — 
“This safety measure which has been 
adopted by the Department is distinctly 
open to controversy.” As indicated 
heretofore, the requirement referred to 
does not exist. However, if the term 
"controversy” is intended to mean con- 
structive criticism or suggestion, then 
most assuredly the Department is in a 
thoroughly receptive mood, and this 
includes not only its requirements in 
the matter of spins, but all others as 
well. Never in the three years of its 
existence has the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department indicated an atti- 
tude to the contrary. If the author is 
convinced that the particular matter is 
open to controversy, then he doubtless 
has something constructive in mind. 
The Department would like very much 
to be given the benefit thereof. 

Perhaps it would be of interest to 
know that the particular requirement 
referred to was discussed in an open 
meeting of the aircraft manufacturers 
at Detroit last April and met with no 
objection whatever. 

Clarence M. Young, 

Department of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 


Landing Speeds 

July 2, 1929. 

To the Editor: 

In checking the performance figures 
of various airplanes, 1 find such wide 
variations from my calculations that I 
am wondering if my understanding can 
be correct. 

According to Warner’s text on aero- 
dynamics and W. S. Diehl, the lift of 
an airfoil section is given as 

L = Cl SV’ or L = Cl j SV 

when the lift is figured at sea level. 
According to N.A.C.A. Report No. 
244, transformation constants show P 
= .002558 Cl' 1 in lb. per sq.ft.-m.p.h. 
If my understanding of the Hit formula 

manner : 


L = Cl X -002558 X ($■ >» sq.ft) 

X (I” in m.p.h.) 


sample, take a certain aircraft 
Clark "Y” airfoil with 256 
area and weighing 2,300 lb. 


Published performance figures show it 
■ have a landing speed of 45 m.p.h. 

Jsing maximum lift coefficients 
from N.A.C.A. Report No. 233, which 


= C L X -002558 XSX k" 

L = 1.373 X .002558 X 256 X 2025 
= 1820.69 lb. 


In order to sustain 2,300 lb., there 
would have to be 323.39 sq.ft, of area, 
according to this formula. — 


c Z 

— Ci me*. X -002558 X r 

According to the following formula 
the stalling speed would be more than 
is actually published. 


\ X -002558 X S 


1.373 X .002558 X 256 
= 50.5 m.p 



I appreciate that other parts of the 
plane and the wings tend to produce 

effect gives more lift. However, I am 
"at sea” to know whether my calcula- 
tions and my understanding and han- 
dling of the formula are correct. Pos- 
sibly there is something in the trans- 
formation constants that I do not 
understand thoroughly. 

If you can enlighten me on this 
matter and explain if I have made any 
errors, it will mean a great deal to 


R. J. Gabler, 

1181 Washburn Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas 

(A check of Mr. Gabler’ s calculations 
shows them to be correct. In this con- 
nection the reader is referred to page 
192, Aeronautical Engineering Section. 
Aviation, July 20, 1929. — Editor) 
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Area Representatives Grant 4 iii) roval Certificates 

Rack JNew York show 4 1 


NEW YORK (N.Y.)— Application for 
space by nineteen dealers and distrib- 
utors of aircraft in the metropolitan 
area followed in the wake of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber’s announcement of the 
1930 New York Aircraft Salon, May 
3-10. The list embraces all the New 
York representatives and accounts for 
25 different types of aircraft. 

The planes already represented in- 
clude: Avro Avian, Curtiss, Swallow, 
Spartan, Fairchild, Fleet, Pitcairn- 
Mailwing, Kreider-Reisner Challenger, 
Brunner-Winkle Bird, Curtiss Robin, 
Cessna, Sikorsky, Ireland, Command- 
Aire, DH Moth, Arrow Sport, Eagle- 
rock, Waco, Travel Air, Mohawk, Stin- 
son, Stearman, Szekeley Flying Dutch- 
man, Mahoney-Ryan, and Hamilton 
Metalplane. 

The dealers and distributors are: 
Addington Aircraft Company; Air As- 
sociates, Inc. ; Atlantic Air Service, Inc. ; 
Coastal Airways; Colonial Flying Serv- 
ice; Curtiss Flying Service; Earl House, 
Inc. ; Eastern Aeronautical Corporation ; 
East Coast Aircraft, Inc. ; Equitable 
Aircraft Sales Corporation ; La Roe 
Airways, Inc. ; New York Aircraft Dis- 
tributors, Inc.; Newark Air Service; 
N. R. Airways, Inc. ; Seaboard Aircraft 
Corporation ; Steffens Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; Westchester Airport Corporation; 
George Weis, Inc.; and Szekeley Air- 
craft Corporation. 


Seek Repeal of Vermont Tax 

MONTPELIER (vt.)— Vermont in its 
last winter legislative session passed a 
law requiring pilots from outside the 
state to pay a tax of $100 before flying 
for hire or pay within the state. Spon- 
sors of the Twin State Airport meet 
became aware of the measure only a few 
days before the scheduled show, and 
thus found themselves in a “tight fix,” 
having broadcast invitations to many 
pilots without the state’s borders. Un- 
der the circumstances, state officials 

aviation interests in the state arc scek- 
a repeal of the law may be secured. 


Ten Balloons in Bennett Race 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Ten balloons, it is 
reported here, have been entered in the 
Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
Race scheduled to start here Sept. 8. 
They are as follows: France, two; Ger- 
many, two; Belgium, Argentina, and 
Denmark, one each ; and United States, 
three. The event is under the auspices 
of the Air Board. St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


to Five Aeronautic Schools 


Gas Station Sites 
Studied From Air 

HOLYOKE (mass.) — In 
order to make a survey of 
the properties owned by the 
firm, a party of Standard Oil 

flew over Springfield, North- 
ampton, and this city. The 
officials were particularly in- 
terested in viewing the loca- 
tion of gasoline stations from 
the air in order to determine 
the suitability of their loca- 
tion in regard to population 

noted for future bases. 


Test of Bromley’s 
Lockheed Successful 

TACOMA (wash.) — As Aviation 
goes to press, Lieut. Harold Bromley is 
awaiting favorable weather for his 4,800 
mi. non-stop flight attempt from this 
city to Tokio, Japan, in his specially- 
built Series C Wasp powered Lockheed 
low-wing, “City of Tacoma." A total 
capacity of 904 gal. of fuel has now been 
arranged, estimated to give a range of 
5,500 mi. Top speed of the craft is put 
at 165 m.p.h., with cruising speed 
150 m.p.h. 

During recent tests from the bed of 
dry Muroc Lake in the Mojave Desert, 
Bromley successfully lifted a load of 
800 gal. of gasoline — this from an alti- 
tude of 2,500 ft., while Tacoma lies 
nearly at sea level. The plane has a 
total wing area of 305 sq.ft., greater 
than any former Lockheed, with a 
weight empty of 3.075 lb. and a gross 
weight loaded of 9,008 lb. The wing 
has a span of 48 ft. 5 in. 

Being a special plane, no production 
schedule on this low-wing craft is 
planned by the Lockheed company, ac- 
cording to an announcement by officials. 

Yankee “9” Rated at 128 Hp. 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— R ating of 128 
hp. at 1,736 r.p.m. has been granted the 
Yankee "9" by the Department of Com- 
merce, according to A. L, Patterson, 
general sales manager for K. G. Frank, 
distributor of Yankee-Siemens engines. 


Ratings Are Awarded 
According to Courses 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, has issued "Approved School 
Certificates” to five flying schools. 
These are the first to be issued under 
the recent Bingham amendment to the 
Air Commerce Act, providing for the 
examination and rating of all schools 
that apply for approved certificates. 

The five aviation schools receiving the 
first certificates are The Embry-Riddle 
Flying School, Cincinnati, Ohio; The 
Airtech Training School, San Diego, 
Calif. ; Parks Air College, Inc., East St. 
Louis, 111. ; Aero Corporation of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif., and The D. W. 
Flying Service, Inc., LeRoy, N. Y., 
it was announced by Maj. Clarence M. 
Young, director of aeronautics. 

The Embry-Riddle and the Airtech 
schools were granted approved certifi- 
cates for all three types of heavier-than- 
air pilots' courses. Parks Air College 
received an approved rating for its 
transport and limited commercial pilot’s 
courses, which it features, while the 
school operated by the Aero Corporation 
of California received a certificate show- 
ing that it has been approved as a 
"Limited Commercial” and "Private” 
flying school. The LeRoy, N. Y„ organ- 
ization is listed as a Limited Com- 
mercial school. All five were for both 
ground and flight instruction. 


Before the issuance of the approved 
certificates, inspectors of the,Department 
of Commerce examined the equipment 
of the schools as to its suitability and 
airworthiness, and made a thorough 
check on the adequacy of the courses of 
instruction and the competency of in- 
structors. The thoroughness with which 

the length of time the representatives ol 
the Department remained at the schools. 
At the Airtech institution, the examina- 
tion occupied three days. 

Under the new regulations of the 
Aeronautics Branch, each approved 
school must maintain a standard of 
instruction assuring that nine out of ten 
graduates who apply for Federal licenses 
will pass the Department of Commerce 
tests satisfactorily. Each school must 
maintain sufficient personnel and equip- 
ment to assure that the student will com- 
plete the course within the orescribed 
(Concluded on page 241) 
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Condor 18-Place 
Transport Tested 

Curtiss Twin-Conqueror 
Craft for T.A.T. Service 
ROOSEVELT FIELD (i- i.)— Test 
flights were held here recently on the 
eighteen passenger, twin engined Con- 
dor transport biplane recently developed 
by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Com- 
pany. This plane, which is an adapta- 
tion of the military Condor bomber, is 
powered with two Curtiss Geared Con- 
queror engines developing a total of 
1200 hp. 

A number of flights were made in the 
plane which is the first of a production 
unit of six and is to be delivered to 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
for regular passenger service at the 
conclusion of the tests. 

The design of the Curtiss Condor 
transport reflects the trend toward craft 
of the twin-engined type. It is stated 
by the manufacturer that it will fly and 
actually gain altitude on either of the 
two engines. The biplane type was 
selected to provide the wing area neces- 
sary for a reasonably low landing speed 
with the least possible span. Metal is 
used throughout the structure including 
the wing, and fabric covering is em- 


The Condor has a wing span of 91 ft. 
8 in., a length overall of 57 ft. 1 in. and 
a height overall of 16 ft. 6 in. The wing 
area including ailerons is 1,512 sq.ft. 
The weight empty, including 298 lb. of 
cooling water for the engines, is 11,352 
lb. and the gross weight is 17,378 lb. 

Passenger's comfort has been care- 
fully considered by the designers of the 
Condor. The cabin- has 865 cu.ft. 
capacity and 6 ft. 3 in. head room and 
is amply ventilated. Steam heat is 
provided by a specially designed system 
utilizing small boilers disposed on the 
exhaust manifolds of the engines in the 
outboard nacelles. Diminutive radia- 
tors are located beneath openings in the 
floor. 

The cabinjnterior is divided into three 
compartments each of which accommo- 
dates six passengers. These compart- 
ments are separated by arches and can 
be completely shut off by doors. Provi- 
sion has been made for installation in 
the main cabin of a private compartment 
with four sleeping berths. The plane 
also can be converted completely into a 
sleeping plane with twelve full sized 


Space can be arranged for installation 
of a desk set, buffet and refrigeration 
system. All baggage is carried in two 
metal lined compartments in the out- 
board engine nacelles behind tile fuel 
tanks which carry fuel for five hours. 

Standard equipment includes gasolene 
duma valves, landing lights, running 
lights and signal flares. The radio 
equipment, installed by the Radio Cor- 



watt combination telephone and tele- 
graph transmitter operating on 600-950 
meter wave length. Its source of power 

current from the landing light batteries. 
The entire equipment for sending and 
receiving weighs 145 lb. and was devel- 
oped by the Radiomarine Corporation, 



Sanction Colorado 
Springs Show, Meet 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— S anction has 
been given by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, it is announced, for a 
Class C show at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the first annual Aircraft Ex- 
position and the second annual Pikes 
Peak Air Meet, Aug. 9-11. Activity is 
under the auspices of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce and 
Pikes Peak Aeronautic. Inc. 

dedication of Alexander Airport, while 
the exposition and air meet will be held 
on the 10th and 11th. There will be 
no charge for exhibition space, and the 
display and meet will be free to the pub- 
lic. Space will be furnished inside a 
100x100 ft. hangar for exhibits which 
must be under cover, with planes on dis- 
play outside. 


Halpin Announces New Models 

CINCINNATI (ohio)— Metal Aircraft 
Corporation, Thomas E. Halpin, vice- 
president and general manager an- 
nounces, will shortly put two models 
into production at its factory, this city 
— an amphibion and a tri-engined craft. 
The company probably will undergo a 
reorganization involving refinancing, it 
is indicated. Reports state that the firm 
has acquired two airplane companies in 
Ohio, names of which are not yet an- 
nounced. 
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Name Fuel & Lubricant 
Section Committeemen 

NEW YORK (n.y.) — According to 
William H. Mallon, manager of the Fuel 
& Lubricants Section of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, Frank J. 
Shipman, chairman of the Section, has 
announced appointment of the following 

A committee to meet in joint confer- 
ence with the Aircraft Engine Manufac- 
turers, this committee to convene at 
9 a.m., Monday, Aug. 26, at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland. Chairman E. E. 
Aldrin, Standard Oil Company of N. J. ; 
I. H. Shearer, Kendall Refining Com- 
pany; D. P. Barnard, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana; Dudley Steele, 
Richfield Oil Company; H. C. Gooch, 
Tidewater Oil Company. 

A committee to meet in joint confer- 
ence with the Air Transport Operators 
and a committee of the Airport Section, 
this committee to convene at 9 a.m.. 
Tuesday, Aug. 27, at the Hotel Statler. 
Cleveland. Chairman Fred L. Foster. 
Naturaline Company of America; How- 
ard C. Jones, Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio; M. H. Lake, Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany; S. S. Chadderton, Standard Oil 
Company of California; R. H. Mac- 
Laren, Gulf Refining Company. 


California Group’s 
Membership Widened 

LOS ANGELES (cauf.)— At a re- 
cent meeting of the Commercial Air- 
craft Operators Association of this city, 
a new plan of operation was adopted, 
according to an announcement by Cad- 
den Jenkins, managing secretary of the 
organization. The association will now 
be' known as the California Air Indus- 
tries Association and will extend its 
membership to include aircraft dealers, 
distributors, and manufacturers, as well 

The association will be governed by 

including : Thomas Morgan, general 

manager of Pickwick Airways; C. O. 
Prest, aircraft manufacturer of Arling- 
ton, Calif. ; Charles Dycer of Dycer Air- 
port ; J. B. Webster, general manager of 
Rogers Aircraft, Inc.; and Waldo D. 
Waterman, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Airport. 


Stearman Stock to Bankers 

WICHITA (kan.)— Harry Dillon, 
treasurer of Stearman Aircraft Com- 
pany. announces sale of the block of 
25,000 shares of treasury stock in the 
company to the Lee Higginson & Com- 
pany, New York and Boston bankers 
for $675,000 net. The stock was placed 
on the market in New York and was 
sold in less than two days at $30 and 
$31 per share. 

Steam Boiler for Slate Airship 

WABASH (ind.)— Wabash Foundry, 
this city, has just completed a steam 
boiler for the Slate metal dirigible be- 
ing conditioned at Glendale, Calif. 
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Nebraska Licensing 
Law Goes into Effect 

LINCOLN (neb.)— All aviators oper- 

w\Tlnn°VeVra^ 

July 25 and thereafter to register and 

commission, in accordance with a new 
law passed by the Nebraska legislature 
of 1929. The commission recently issued 
a resolution defining the rules and regu- 
lations for the operation of civil aircraft 
within the state. 

The commission adopts in their en- 
tirety the federal air commerce regula- 
tions. Copies of these regulations must 
be displayed in all hangars and in all 

also be available to the public! Tlie 
commission also adopts all the federal 
rules regarding the inspection and oper- 
ation of aircraft. The operation of 
planes from out of the state will be 
governed by the federal interstate rules. 
The carrying of passengers by other 
than licensed pilots is prohibited. 

tificates with them whenever they are 
operating a plane, and must exhibit the 
certificate upon demand by a passenger. 
All peace officers and airport managers 
and employees are authorized by the law 
to inspect pilot licenses, and it will be 
chiefly through their assistance that the 
rules will be enforced. A fine not ex- 
ceeding $100 and imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days, or both, is provided 
in the law for its violation. 


Electrochemical Group 
To Discuss Aeronautics 

PITTSBURGH (pa.) — The American 
Electrochemical Societv will hold its 
Fall Convention at the William Penn 
Hotel, this city, Sept. 19-21, to discuss, 
among other subjects, the contributions 
ot electrochemistry to the aero field. 

metallurgists, plant executives and com- 
pany officials of both the United States 
and Canada, will then convene to con- 
sider recent developments in the electro- 
chemical industry. 

The program will consist of visits to 
various industrial plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and also technical ses- 

subjects will be presented. 


Schedule Triad Production 

SPRINGFIELD (mass.)— Charles Le- 
vine, president of Columbia Airlines, 
Inc., and majority stockholder in Indian 
Motorcycle Company announces that 
production of Columbia Triad amphibion 
planes will begin here about September 1. 


Universal Buys 20 Robins 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation has purchased twenty 
Curtiss-Robins which will be distributed 
throughout the system for sales pur- 
poses. Dealers are being appointed at 
fifteen of Universal’s divisional points. 
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Stout Orders 57 Wasps 

HARTFORD (conn.)— Pratt & Whit- 
ney has received orders for delivery of 
57 Wasp engines to the Stout Metal 
Airplane Company in August. The 
company is working day and night, hav- 
ing recently received additional orders 
from the Government. Ground has been 
broken and operations started in East 
Hartford on the new plant. 


Guggenheim Fund 
Plans Insurance Study 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— A survey to 
"compile accurate and official data in 
regard to aviation mortality and in so 
doing make available to the insurance 
underwriters those statistics which are 
necessary for the satisfactory stabiliza- 
tion of this unsettled question” is an- 
nounced by Harry F. Guggenheim, 
president of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. 
Capt. Ray A. Dunn has been named 
consultant to the Fund in the compre- 
hensive study planned and will devote 
himself at first to studying and classify- 

able hazards, with special reference to 
personal accident risks. 

"At present,” states Mr. Guggenheim, 
“rates for aviation insurance are almost 
prohibitive, and this is very largely due 
to the almost complete lack of correlated 
information on the subject Then at- 
tempts of American insurance companies 
to solve this problem have been ham- 
Dered by the inadequate scope of 'he 


Fairchild-Lacey Offers Surveys 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— A erial surveys 
in all forest regions, both in this and 
foreign countries, are now available 
through an operating agreement just 
completed by Fairchild Aerial Surveys. 
Inc., with James D. Lacey & Company, 
it has been announced. The service in- 
cludes aerial photography and sketching, 
mosaics and obliques, forest mapping and 
reconnaissance, line and contour maps, 
and combined air and ground surveys. 
The Canadian office of Lacey & Com- 
pany, in Montreal, in co-operation with 
the Fairchild Company, has succeeded 
in mapping approximately 33,000,000 
acres of forest land during the last 


Glider Concern Incorporated 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— Cook Glider 
& Sail Plane Company, a Kansas cor- 
poration with a capital of $50,000, will 
occupy a building in the Fairfax indus- 
trial district near Fairfax Airport, here, 
and will manufacture gliders of two 
types, and also operate a school. Those 
interested in the incorporation of the 
company were Clarence N. Cook. 
Franklin Moore, Arthur Hardgrave, 
Lou E. Holland, Guy E. Stanley, James 
H. DeCoursey, Dr. C. C. Hesselrode, 
and M. L. Briedenthal. 


Specialties Firm 
To Make Heywoods 


New Company Formed 
T o Enter Accessory Field 
DETROIT (Mien.)— Organization of 
Sky Specialties Corporation, which will 
enter the aircraft industry by taking 
oyer the manufacture of the Heywood 
high pressure injection starter and plans 
to expand its activities to cover the en- 
tire airplane accessory field, has just 
been announced. 

The directorate of the new concern 
includes a number of well-known figures 
in both the aircraft and automobile in- 
dustries. Arthur L. Cash, former presi- 
dent and general manager of North way 
Motors, a subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, is the president of the Sky 
Specialties firm. 

Among the members of the board of 
directors are, Charles B. Bohn, presi- 
dent, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corpora- 
tion S. D. Den Uyl, secretary of the 
Bohn organization; Fred L. Riggin. 
secretary Mueller Brass Works; Will- 
iam B. Stout, president, and Stanley E. 
Knauss, vice-president, Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc.; Edward F. Roberts, vice- 
president, Packard Motor Car Company ; 
S. L. McKay, former president, Hey- 
wood Starter Corporation, and John 
Cowan, Jr., attorney. 

Production of the Heywood starter 
will be increased immediately by the new 
firm, it has been announced. This starter, 
while designed primarily for use on air- 
craft engines, is adaptable to marine and 
motor truck engines. It is believed that 
the concern will take steps to develop 
this as well as the aircraft market. The 
new company is said to be forming a 
large and very complete sales organiza- 
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d the cylinders. 
It was first produced by Detroit Air 
Appliance Corporation, which affected a 
reorganization in May, 1928, when the 
name was changed to Heywood Starter 


Approve Travel Air Seaplane 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— An ap- 
proved type certificate, No. 175, has 
been granted here to Travel Air 
Manufacturing Company for its Model 
SA-6000A, six place cabin seaplane, of 
monoplane type. Gross weight is 
5.500 lb. A Wasp engine powers the 
craft 


Service Steel Opens Branch 

BUFFALO (n. y.) — Service Steel 
Company, Detroit. Mich., has opened a 
warehouse here with a complete stock 
of aircraft seamless steel tubing car- 
ried. An office has been maintained 
here for about a year, and the ware- 
house is a logical service development. 



Control of Sikorsky 
Acquired by United 


Status of Sales Contract 
With Curtiss Undetermir 


\ed 


NEW YORK (n. v.)— Control of 
Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the Pratt & Whitney powered 
Sikorsky ainphibion, has been acquired 
by United Aircraft & Transport Cor- 
poration, according to simultaneous an- 
nouncements made late last week by F. 

B. Rentschler, president of the holding 
company, which is sponsored by the 
National City Bank of New York, and 
A. C. Dickinson, president of the air- 
craft manufacturing concern. 

In Mr. Rentschler's announcement, the 
merger of the Sikorsky organization with 
that of United Aircraft and Transport 
was cited as a highly constructive step. 

The United group includes The Pratt & 

Whitney j\ircratt Company, Hartford, ?ml Curtiss Flying Servi 


Sun Plus Metal 
Proves a Menace 

SAUNA (ran.) — Don’t 
leave any sheet aluminum 


smoldering and about to burst 
into flames. Examination 


was lying on the ground in a 
slightly curved position and 
the wing was at the focus of 
the reflected rays of the sun. 


f the Curtiss-Keys g 


which 


Conn.; Boeing Airplane Com pa..,, 

Seattle, Wash.; Boeing Air Transport; c...i V . lclula U1 ulla UK 

Pacific Air Transport, a unit of the ent j rc production of the Sikorsky 
Rneing system; Stout Air Services Inc., p i ants is takcn over by Curtiss F , in 
, „ ' Metalplane Service sales organization. Whether 

mipany and Hamilton Aero Manu- t |, e contract will be dissolved, is not 
This is possible under the 
it is understood, on 30 days’ 


Detroi , ...... 

Company and Hamilton 

facturing Company, Milwa , , 

and Chance Vought Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y. With the acquisition 
of the Sikorsky company, the United 
corporation enters the amphibi 


:d' American Eagle Bases 


i which , w 

heretofore with the exception of the For Dallas and Glendale 
seaplane amphibion device produced by 
the Vought concern. 


Neither 
Dickinson 

with the acquisition of the Sikorsky i 


KANSAS CITY (mo.) — Incorporation 
of American Eagle firm subsidiaries in 
Texas and California is announced by 
E. E. Porterfield, president, as the 
initial step in the establishment of fac- 
tory branches in those states. The 
branches are to be located at Love 


pany by the United group. However, it Field, Dallas, and at Grand Central 


eved that the transaction involved 
a sum of from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

The market value of the stock in the D. H. Hollowt 
Sikorsky organization is said 
approximately $5,500,000, and 
thought that the deal was somev 

this neighborhood. Another . . 

however, listed the transaction as being safes 


planned 




$8,000,00 


Newark. Chicago 
pons, Atlanta, and Portland 
“These factory branches." hi 
states, “will be supervised by distric 
Working under thesi 


. ...... will be a demonstrating pilot, a 

- - o~ — -p be made in the factory-trained service man, and a 

omcers or personnel of the Sikorsky clerk." 

Aviation Corporation, it was announced, Recent delivery of eleven American 
except that a considerably larger force Eagles— eight Kinner powered, two 
may be expected to be employed at the QX-5 and one Hisso— is announced. 
' . Brld § e .P° rt ’ Con, V p !? nt - There Eleven orders for the new American 
•™ employed there now, Eagle Phaeton, three place Whirlwind- 
' 1 powered biplane, furthermore, is also 


are about 200 it 
but this number will I; 

1,200 when the factory is in full opera- \ 
’’ . The manufacturing facilitii 


rted. 
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supplant, will probably be kept in opera- LOWELL (mass.) — A coupe top to fit 
tion until Jan. 1, 1930. At that time, all DH Gipsy Moth airplanes, is an- 
the unit will be closed unless an increase nounced by Moth Aircraft Corporation, 
in business warrants keeping it open. this city. This structure, stated to be 
Considerable interest was evidenced light and easily put in place or removed, 
by the industry in the announcement of carries triplex glass windows, arranged 
the merger of Sikorsky with the United on either side of both the pilot’s and 
Aircraft group, particularly in reference passenger's cockpits to provide good 
to the sales contract now existing be- visibility. The streamlined top is re- 
tween the airplane manufacturing firm ported to cut down wind resistance. 
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Better Balloon Fabric 
Aim of Textile Experts 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— With a 
desire to improve the physical properties 
of balloon fabrics, textile engineers of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment, have studied for the past year 
the effect of the weave on the utility of 
cotton fabrics for aeronautical purposes. 

In connection with this investigation, 
44 sample fabrics, in which the number 
of threads per inch and all tensions 
placed on the fabric during manufac- 

thc experimental mill ot the Bureau ot 
Standards from a single lot of cotton 
yarns. The weaves studied were plain, 
twills, sateens, baskets, ribs, and com- 
binations of these. 

The weight, breaking strength, tear 
resistance, and per cent of stretch of the 
woven fabrics were determined and since 
the plain woven fabric is used at present 
for aeronautical purposes, a comparison 
was made between its physical prop- 
erties and the properties of the other 
fabrics. It was found that the plain 
woven fabric had the highest breaking 
strength, the greatest weight, and the 
least resistance to tear. Fourteen of the 
samples tested, however, had strength 
within 90 to 95 per cent and tear resis- 
tances that were from 129 to 164 per 
cent of those of the plain woven fabric. 
These fourteen weaves have been selected 
as a basis for future study to determine 
the effect of rubberizing and doping and 
the suitability of the processed materials 
for aeronautical use. 


Additional Cleveland Exhibitors 

CLEVELAND (onto) — Fourteen ad- 
ditions to the exhibitors' list, National 
Air Races, Aug. 24-Sept. 2, this city, 
are as follows: Air Reduction Sales, 
1210 West 69th St., Cleveland: Air 
Transportation Maya sine, 1265 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. : Canvas Leather 
Specialty Company, Trenton, N. J. ; 
Chicago Screw Company, Chicago; Edo 
Aircraft Corporation, College Point, 
L. I., N. Y. ; Emsco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Downey, Calif.: Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio: Fair- 
child Airplane Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Motors Division, Farmingdalc, 
L. I., N. Y. ; Capital Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Box 791, Royal Oak, Mich.; 
Stearman Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; Skyways, Inc., Terminal Tower. 
Cleveland; Schlee-Brock Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich.: Park Drop 
Forge Company, East 79th and Gordon 
Park, Cleveland; and Ohio Crankshaft 
Corporation, 6600 Clement Ave., Cleve- 
land. 


Waukesha Firm to Test Diesel 

WAUKESHA (wis.) — Development 
work by Waukesha Motors Company on 
a diesel type aircraft engine has reached 
the stage where oflicials have taken an 
option on a local tract of land for flight 
trials. No decision has been reached as 
to whether the firm will go into pro- 
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North American Firm 
Income is $1,436,306 


NEW YORK (n. y.)— T otal income of 
$1,436,306 is shown in the recently 
issued first semi-annual report of North 
American Aviation, Inc., aviation se- 
curities firm. Of this total, $867,916 
was in the form of interest and divi- 
dends, $342,664 profit on securities sold, 
and $225,726 profit of subsidiaries. 

Total expenses for the period were 
$110,185, leaving a net income of 
$1,326,121 before federal taxes. After 
deducting $154,040 reserves for taxes, 
the company reported a net income of 
$1,172,081 for the period, equal to $0.58 
a share on the 2,000.000 shares of no 
par value capital stock outstanding. 

The company states that its general 
balance sheet shows securities held on 
June 30, 1929 were carried on the books 
at considerable less than the open market 
valuation as of that date. The open 
market securities, carried at cost, aggre- 
gated $10,693,873, it is reported, whereas 
the market value of the same securities 
on June 30, 1929 was $12,329,456. The 
balance sheet showed a surplus of 
$1,180,938, as of June 30, 1929, and 
total assets valued at $26,373,400. 


“Bremen” Mail Plane Successful 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— A ship-shore 
plane service, expected to be a regular 
normal feature of the operation of the 
North German Lloyd line’s "Bremen,” 
was launched here successfully July 22. 
The 1-Ieinkel two-place seaplane was 
started off the steamship’s new type 
compressed air catapult at 1 :05 p.m. 
near Fire Island. It carried news reels 
and six bags of mail. Baron Jochim 
von Studnitz was pilot and Karl Kirch- 
hoff radio man. The machine landed 
opposite the Brooklyn pier of the steam- 
ship company at 1 :44 p.m. It is the 
plan to launch the plane when about 
400 mi. from harbor but this was not 
carried out on the initial trip for fear 
of handicapping the effort for a speed 
record for the Bremen. (Further de- 
tails of the ship-shore service will be 
published in a later issue.) 


Ex-Cell-O Begins Expansion 

DETROIT (mich.)— With more of its 
stock on the market, Ex-Cell-0 Air- 
craft & Tool Corporation, this city, has 
begun an expansion program which will 
include the purchase of additional land, 
buildings, and equipment. Ex-Cell-O 
does about 60 per cent of its business 
with the aviation industry, it is said; 
and with net earnings for the six months 
ended June 30 totaling $265,000, a gain 
of approximately $110,000 over the 
1928 total is reported. 


Finishing First Monarch Unit 

ROCKFORD (ill.) — First unit, a gen- 
eral assembly and factory plant, of the 
Monarch Aircraft Industries, Inc., will be 
finished within the next few weeks, and 
the airplane manufacturing concern will 


Plan Gliding With Ground Work 

BROCKTON (mass.)— A study of 
the possibilities of gliders in combina- 
tion with ground school work is to be 
made by Gordon E. Varney, of Brock- 
ton Airport. Together with his field 
manager, Kenneth Estabrook, he visited 
the Cape Cod Glider School recently. 
The two are now building a glider of 
their own in a shop near the field. 


Export Subsidiary 
Established by United 

NEW YORK ( n. y.) — Formation of 
a subsidiary company to handle its ex- 
ports, is announced here by United Air- 
craft & Transport Corporation, with the 
new organization to be known as United 
Aircraft Exports, Inc. F. B. Rent- 
schler. United president, is chairman of 
the board, while Francis H. Love will 
be president. 

Increase in foreign orders for the 
various aircraft products manufactured 
by the United group hastened the estab- 
lishment of the export unit, according 
to Mr. Rentschler. For the past year, 
he declares, export orders have reached 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000, and that 
without organized sales effort. 

Chance Vought, heading the plane 

of United Aircraft Exports, Inc., while 
J. F. McCarthy is secretary and treas- 
urer. The directorate of the concern 
includes William E. Boeing, of Seattle, 
chairman of board of United Aircraft & 
Transport and founder of the plane 
manufacturing interests and transport 
companies bearing his name. 


Form Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd. 

MONTREAL (qukbec) — Co-operating 
with the Fairchild Aviation Corporation, 
a group of Canadian business men has 
completed the organization of Fairchild 
Aircraft, Ltd., a company with an 
authorized capitalization of $2,000,000. 
This company will manufacture air- 
planes at Longueuil. Already the com- 
pany has acquired 265 acres at Lon- 
gueuil, which is about five miles from 
the business center of Montreal, and 
work lias started on the construction 
of a modern airport for both land planes 
and seaplanes, for the site is located on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence River. 
Buildings will include a factory for the 
manufacture of both air and marine 
planes, as well as hangars for the com- 
pany's own use and for rent to private 
plane owners. 


Travel Air Reports Sales 

WICHITA (kan.) — During the first 
six months of 1929 Travel Air Manu- 
facturing Company sold and delivered a 
total of 307 biplanes and monoplanes 
worth $2,000,000, according to company 
officials. During this time the Wichita 
firm built more planes than during any 
other similar period in the firm's his- 
tory, even though the production sched- 
ule was disrupted by construction of 
several new factory units. 
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Lane to Aero Branch, 
Towers Succeeds Land 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Appoint- 
ment of Kenneth M. Lane as chief en- 
gineer of the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, succeeding 
Lawrence Kerber, who has resigned to 
take the presidency of Spartan Aircraft 
Company, is announced here. Mr. Lane, 
a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been in aviation work 
since 1917, having trained at McCook 
Field, Dayton. Ohio, being identified 
there with development of structural 
practice. 

Mr. Lane goes to the Aeronautics 
Branch from the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, with which he has been 
connected for more than five years as 
aeronautical engineer. In the’ line of 
aviation developments, he is known for 
being in charge of the design of the 
Wright Apache plane used by Lieut. 
C. C. Champion and Lieut. Apollo 
Soucek in the establishment of several 
altitude records. 

Announcement is also made that 
Comdr. J. H. Towers. U.S.N., has been 
named as a member of the National Ad- 
vistory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Commander Towers, who has been serv- 
ing as assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department, takes 
the place of Capt. Emory S. Land, who 
left the Committee when lie received 
leave from the Navy to go with the 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. 

Commander Towers qualified as a 
naval aviator in 1911, being one of the 
three Navy flying pioneers first assigned 
to air duty. He commanded the trans- 
Atlantic flight of the NC flying boats in 


Curtisa-Robertson Expanding 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Stockholders of the 
Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Manufactur- 
ing Company have approved an increase 
in capital stock of from 30,000 to 100,- 
000 shares. Thirty thousand shares will 
be issued at once and sold to present 
stockholders at $40 a share. Out of the 
$1,200,000 proceeds from the sale of the 
stock, the $500,000 7 per cent preferred 
stock will be retired at 102 on Oct. 1. 
The balance of about $700,000 will be 
used for extending the plant at Lambert - 
St. Louis Field and providing additional 
equipment. Production will be accel- 
erated, according to plans. In addition 
to the 30,000 shares to be sold to stock- 
holders, 5.000 shares will be set aside 
for sale to employees on a time-payment 
basis. The balance of 35,000 shares will 
be kept in the treasury. 


Show at Horncll, N. Y., Aug. 2-4 

HORNELL (n. y.)— The Hornell Air- 
ways, Inc., plans a three-day air derby 
at the local airport Aug. 2-4. There will 
be a program of exhibition flying and 
competition with suitable prizes for the 
winning contestants. Howard Babcock, 
president of the company, is general 
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Examine Record 
Engine of “Angeleno” 

Report Accessories 
And Equipment of Buhl 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Following 
a check of the Wright J-S Whirlwind 
engine which pilots Loren W. Mendell 
and ''Pete” Reinhart employed in setting 
a new refueling endurance record of 
more than 246 hr. with their Standard 
Buhl Airsedan, "Angeleno", it was an- 
nounced that the engine was in good 
condition and capable of continuing. The 
examination was conducted by mechanics 
of the Pacific Aeromotive Corporation. 
Los Angeles, which concern prepared 
the engine for its endurance test. Ac- 
cording to W. E. ''Tommy" Thomas, 
president of the Pacific Aeromotive Cor- 
poration, all equipment was of standard 
Wright supply and all clearances were 
made according to standard factory 
specifications. 


Magneto points were at exactly the 
same setting, .012 in., as was originally 
given them; spark plugs were all firing 
well and had burnt down .015 or .020 in. 
on the points, all plugs uniformly. All 
piston heads showed a slight film of oil 
and little trace of carbon. 

Valve tappets were all secure at the 
completion of the run, while of the 18 
valves, 8 showed the same clearance, 
.040 in., as was given them at the start ; 
five were .010 in. over normal clearance, 
four were .002 in. under and one was 
.025 in. under normal. The latter 
cylinder was the only one of the nine 
which showed any compression weakness 
at all, the other eight having maintained 

Prior to setting the endurance record, 
the engine, Wright J-5 No. 8128, had 
been given approximately 450 hr. in the 
air. No equipment other than standard 
was used with the exception of the valve 
mechanism lubrication system similar to 
the type developed by Leslie C. Miller, 
of the Miller Airplane Products Com- 
pany. This system was adapted by 
Mendell and Reinhart and included a 
separate grease line to each rocker arm 
and each push rod tappet, giving a total 

hoards of eighteen outlets each and 
serviced with lubricant from a standard 
Alemite grease gun. 


The “Angeleno” is a five place Buhl 
Airsedan, type CA-5, number 21, manu- 
factured in February, 1928, and with 
approximately 1000 hr. of flying time to 
its credit prior to the flight. This plane 
is built almost complete in the Buhl 
factory with such units as tanks, shock 
struts, and fittings all produced by the 
plane manufacturer. Thurston fabric 
covering doped with Berryloid products 
was used for covering the entire plane 
and all wires or tie rods were of Stew- 
art-Hartshorn supply. Goodrich tires 
were used for the flight, a Hamilton 
propeller, Bendix wheels and brakes. 



and Consolidated temperature indicator. 
The refuel plane was a Curtiss Carrier- 
Pigeon, powered with the Liberty 12 
engine, formerly operated by the N.A.T. 

( Editor’ s Note : All engine equipment 
was as listed on page 255 of the Jan. 26, 
1929 issue of Aviation, re the “Ques- 
tion Mark” flight, with the possible 
exception of piston rings understood to 
have been American Hammered.) 


Bradley Leaves Aero Chamber 

NEW YORK (N. y.)— R esignation of 
Samuel S. Bradley as general manager 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce is announced here by Frederick 
B. Rentschler, president of that group. 
Mr. Bradley, who has held his position 
since the founding of the Chamber in 
1921, has resigned to devote his entire 
time to the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association, the patent cross-licensing 
body of the industry, of which he also 
has been general manager since 1917, the 
date of inception. A resolution of the 
Chamber's board of governors pays 
tribute to Mr. Bradley as the man who 
“first expressed, nutured and devel- 
oped the idea” of the aircraft trade 


General to Offer New Models 

BUFFALO (n. y.) — S tart of produc- 
tion on four new models is announced 
here by C. S. Rieman, president of Gen- 
eral Airplanes Corporation, this city. 
These are a mail plane, a de luxe model 
of the present Aristocrat, a two-place 
training plane, and a three-place open 
cockpit sport plane. 
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School and Colleges 

Phoenix Junior College, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., may establish a ground school 
course with arrangements for flying in- 
struction at a Phoenix flying school, ac- 
cording to H. A. Cross, dean. 

Universal Aviation School, Roch- 
ester, Minn., has started a welding class 
with George Fitzhenry as instructor. 

Braley School of Aeronautics, 
Wichita, Kan., has taken over the Aero- 
nautical Schools Association. 

L. and H. Aircraft Corporation, 
Hartford, Conn., has been definitely 
acquired by the Colonial Flying Service 
and added to its chain of flying schools. 

Cincinnati Aviation Units, Inc., 
under the auspices of the Automotive 
Trade Schools of that city, has opened 
a complete ground school course, using 
equipment loaned by the government. 
No tuition is^charged. Day and night 

Garland - Clevenger School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa, has issued a new 
folder describing the work of the insti- 

Central Air Lines School, Wichita, 
has been taken over by the Universal 
Aviation Corporation. E. A. Watkins 
remains as president, G. A. McDonald 
will be in charge of the training school 
and H. K. Pierce will be sales manager. 

Ohio State School of Aeronau- 
tics, Ohio State University, is planning 
to establish branches in from ten to 
fifteen of the larger cities of Ohio, ac- 
cording to C. F. Ricketts, manager of 
the school. The schools will serve terri- 
tories within 50 mi. Both open and 
closed planes will be used. 


D.A.C. Leases Plant Space 

DETROIT (micii.) — Fifty thousand 
square feet in the Detroit plant for- 
merly occupied by the Studebaker corpo- 
ration, on Campau Street, between Fort 
Street nd Jefferson Avenue, have been 
leased by the Detroit Aircraft Cor- 
poration for executive offices and a 
portion of their manufacturing activi- 
ties, according to a recent announce- 
ment of Edward S. Evans, president of 
the aircraft firm. The building, it is 
said, is designed in such a way as to 
allow line production of aircraft. It 
is planned to center the production of 
Eastman flying boats and Blackburn 
land and marine craft in the newly 
leased plant. 


Plan National Tour Patlifinding 

DETROIT (mich.) — C apt. Ray Col- 
lins and Capt. Frank M. Hawks expect 
to take off shortly on a pathfinding 
flight around the 'route of the 1929 
National Air Tour, it is announced here. 
During the tour the fliers expect to com- 
plete many of the arrangements for the 
annual commercial airplane competitive 
event, which is scheduled to start from 
Ford Airport October 5. Captain Col- 
lins is manager of the Tour, and Captain 
Hawks, transcontinental non-stop flight 
record-holder, is referee. 
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Lieut. Comdr. A. I. Price, U.S.N., 
who has been in charge of the Radio 
Section of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, has been named commander 
of a patrol plane squadron. 

Samuel S. Bradley has resigned as 
general manager of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, to devote his 
entire time to the Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association, of which he also has 
been general manager since its incep- 
tion in 1917. 

Lieut. J. V. C. Grecory has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Bailey 
School of Flying, Wichita, Kan., suc- 
ceeding J. E. Akers, who has resigned. 

Harold Medford has been named 
traffic agent at Tulsa, Okla., for the 
Southwest Air Fast Express. 

Lawrence V. Kerber, formerly of the 
Aeronautics Branch, and Rex F. Bei- 
sel, formerly of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company, have been named 
president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, in charge of engineering of the 
Spartan Aircraft Company at Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Graham B. Grosvenor has been 
elected president of Interstate Airlines, 
Inc., succeeding Lawrence W. Scudder. 
Thurman H. Bane and W. G. Schauf- 
fler, Jr., have been elected vice-presi- 
dents; Alexander O. Cushny, treas- 
urer; Alexander H. Beard, secretary; 
and Mr. Bane, Mr. Grosvenor, Frank 
R. Black, William Dewey Loucks and 
Harvey L. Williams, members of the 
board of directors. 

Dayton T. Brown, formerly of the 
Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 


F. R. Hill, of Wichita, has been made 
sales manager of the Okay Airplane 
Company with offices in Oklahoma City. 

Charles A. Rowe, New Orleans, has 
been named Tulsa representative of the 
Aeronautics Branch. 

Tom Park, of the Southwest Air 
Fast Express, has resigned his position 
to become chief pilot for the Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Company. 


John T. Davenport has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dan W. Jones, 
president of Universal Aviation Cor- 
poration. H. G. Hutson, and Harry I. 
McFail have been appointed pilots at 
Universal’s St. Louis Flying School, 
while George T. Rutledge, of the oper- 
ations department, has been transferred 
from Garden City, Kan., to Lambert- 
St. Louis Field. 


Roger Scott has been appointed 
operations manager of Atlantic Sea- 
board Airways, Washington, D. C., to 
succeed Capt. Ira Eaker. 

Walter L. Morrison has been ap- 
pointed Dallas traffic representative of 
the Braniff Air Lines. 

Capt. Maurice Marrs has become 
pilot for S.A.F.E. 

R. S. Lounger, has been appointed 


traffic manager, of National Parks Air- 
ways, Salt Lake City, succeeding Win- 
chell Walker, resigned. 

S. H. Sharp has been appointed 
director of schools and flight training for 
the Curtiss Flying Service at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Don Mathers, demonstration pilot 
for the American Eagle Aircraft Cor- 
poration, has been assigned to Tulsa, 
Okla. 

W. King Jenkins has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Aeronautical Divi- 
sion of the Grass Air Spring Company 
of America. He was formerly with the 
Aeronautical Engineering Company, of 
San Francisco. 

George W. Reading has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Charles R. Speers, 
divisional traffic manager of Thompson 
Aeronautical Corporation, in charge of 
the Detroit-Bay City Section. 

G. G. Jury, former manager of the 
Chicago office of Stout Air Services, has 
been appointed general traffic manager. 

L. H. Atkinson, formerly of Univer- 
sal Aviation Corporation, has been made 
manager of the Aviation Department of 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

John W. Miller has been appointed 
manager of Rapid Air Lines, Inc., Rapid 
City, S. D. 

Frederick B. Thompson has been 
named chief instructor for the Burns 
Flyers, Detroit, Mich. 

“Cy" Younglove, formerly of the 
Schockley Flying Service, of Kokomo, 
Ind., and Richmond Airways Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Ind., has been appointed 
test pilot at the Davis Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Ind. 

Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan has been 
re-elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Airport Cor- 
poration, New York. Gf,n. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Carl C. Conway, Nokbert 
A. McKenna and Malcolm R. White, 
have been added to the board of 

E. S. Evans has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ryan Aircraft Corporation. 
Harold Emmons has been named a 
director and John C. Nulsen has been 
elected vice - president and general 
manager. 

William F. Wunderlich has been 
appointed manager of the Denver, Colo., 
Municipal Airport. 

Capt. Carlos Reavis, formerly pilot 
for the Continental Oil Company, Den- 
ver, Colo., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Curtiss field at 
Denver. 

William Sylvester has become pilot 
for the Belle Fourche Air Lines, Inc., 
Bell Fourche, S. D. 

John Sutherland has been trans- 
ferred from the Cincinnati to the Indian- 
apolis office of the Embry-Riddle com- 
pany. 

D. C. Keller has been nominated 
as the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Jean A. Roche has been nom- 
inated president and chief engineer of 
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ll has been reported that 

Bids have been called by Mayor 
Nichols, of Boston, Mass., for making a 
set of aerial maps of the city for tax 
assessing purposes. 

Beaumont, Tex., plans to spend $100,- 
000 on a new municipal airport, the 
present airport being considered too 
small. 

Ware County commissioners at Way- 
cross, Ga., have approved plans for a 
four-plane hangar at the Ware County 
Airport 

Bids are to be asked soon on the new 
government airway between Washing- 
ton. D. C., and Pittsburgh. Surveying 
for beacon and landing field sites is 

Hopewell, Va., plans acquiring the 
Jordan farm of 193 acres, five miles 
from the city, for a landing field, and 
will erect hangars and make other im- 
provements. 

Vernon D. Williams and others are 
soon to erect a hangar at the airport of 
Rice Lake, Wis. 

Plans are being prepared for hangar 
to cost about $45,000 to be erected at 
the Pierce County Airport, near Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

The Mid-Southern Air Terminal, 

Inc.. Little Rock, Ark., in which Will- 
iam J. Blythe, Boyle Building, is inter- 
ested, has secured an option on a tract 
near the city for an airport, and will 
build hangars, shops, etc., to be used by 
an air line service from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Texas points. 


Representatives Named 

Great Lakes — Rankin Aircraft Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. ; for California, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. .The 
Beacon Airways, Kansas City, Mo. ; for 
Western Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Flights Interstate, Inc., which 
will operate an airline between Newark 
and Asbury Park, N. J. ; dealer on non- 
exclusive basis. 

Pheasant — Harold Cartwright, 
Stevens Point Motor Company. Stevens 
Point, Wis. Dickerson Brothers, 
Princeton, Wis. 

Cardinal — W. C. Benton, Culver 
City, Calif.; for the Pacific Coast. 

Fairchild — Nepco Tri-City Flying 
Service, Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Eaglerock — Long Branch Airways, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

Skyways — Wallace Backus, Amherst, 


the Aeronautical Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott has been 
elected president of the Curtiss Flying 
Service of Indiana, at Indianapolis. 

Maj. William A. Bevan, has been 
appointed professor of mechanical engi- 
neering in charge of aeronautical engi- 
neering courses at Iowa State College. 
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IIIIIm- BRIEFLY Ill 

Western Air Express started regular 
night flights over the Los Angeles area 
on July 19, using Fokker tri-engined 
transports. Night flights have been 
started also by Maddux airlines from 
the Grand Central Air Terminal. 

T. H. Griffin, and "Red” Harrigan, 
of Ryan Aircraft Corporation, are on 
an extended sales tour through the east- 
ern part of the country. 

A Class C aircraft show was held 
at the Municipal Airport, Des Moines, 
la., July 19, 20, and 21. 

Van Lear Black has announced his 
intention to attempt a second flight from 
London to Tokyo in January. 

The first of a chain of flying dubs has 
been organized by the Washington, 
D. C., Flying Service. 

H. S. Lowe and Art Wintheiser, are 
touring Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
the American Eagle Aircraft Corpo- 
ration. 

The Walter M. Murphy Aircraft 
Company, Murphy Airport, Los An- 
geles. Calif., has succeeded the Cali- 
fornia Airways, Inc., of the same 
address. 

Parks Air College pilots and students 
during June flew 1,600 hr. in spite of 
unfavorable weather. 

Test flights of the Airmaster, new 
light sport monoplane to be built at 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be made soon, 
according to Jud Yoho, president of the 
Ohio Aero Manufacturing Company. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
has been granted patent rights on a 
rigid airship hull such as will be used 
in the construction of the giant Navy 
airships. 

A Hamilton, Ohio, branch of the 
Embry-Riddle Company. Cincinnati, has 
been discussed by Lieut. John Paul Rid- 
dle, and representatives of the Hamilton, 

The Stardards Flying Club, composed 
of members of the staff of the United 
States Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been organized. C. S. 
Bruce is president. 

An eight place commercial cabin 
monoplane designed by Lieut. Lee Gel- 
bach, of the First Pursuit Group, Self- 
ridge Field, is tinder construction in 
Mt. Clemens, and will be ready for flight 
tests about September 1. 

Aviation weather reports are being 
broadcast daily at noon by the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Delta Air Service, Inc., of Monroe, 
La., and Fox Flying Service, of Bastrop, 
La., have- merged and the capital has 
been increased from $80,000 to $250,000. 
A weekly passenger service has been 
started between Jackson, Miss., and 
Dallas, Tex. 

Two carloads of Wacos have been 
shipped to the American Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A spark plug shield, which prevents 
spark plugs on plane engines from inter- 


fering with the reception of radio mes- 
sages, has been invented by M. W. 
Swanson, communication engineer for 
the Universal Aviation Corporation. 

Ryan broughams have been purchased 
by two large oil companies — Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio and the Arch 
Haynes Drilling Company of Shreve- 

Universal Aviation Corporation has 
sent a tri-engined Ford on a 90-day 
prod-will tour of Illinois towns to 

Hutson is the pilot He is accompanied 
by several students. 

Universal Aviation Schools have pur- 
chased six American Eagle training 
planes with Kinner engines. 

Aviation Corporation of California, a 
company specializing in the securities 
of aviation companies, reported a net 
income of $140,943.13 for the first six 
months of operations. 

Sullivan Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
plans to test two models of a new type 
low-winged monoplane about August 1. 

New business received by the various 
companies of the United Aircraft & 
Transport Corporation during June 
amounted to approximately $6,000,000, 
according to W. E. Boeing. 

Compressed air self-starters are being 
fitted to Ryan broughams. 

T.A.T. has arranged for space in the 
enlarged quarters of the consolidated air 
passenger ticket office at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Omaha Airways, Inc., has added a 
Ford transport to its fleet. 

Flight instructors of Universal Avia- 
tion Schools may now be distinguished 
by characteristic uniforms consisting of 
gabardine breeches, blouse of same- 

caps. 

It is reported that Portland, Ore., has 
been selected as the site for the North- 
west factory Branch of the American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation. 

A hangar and four planes at the 
Caldwell Airport, Caldwell, Ida., re- 
cently was burned with a loss of $15,000, 
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New Firms Announced 

City Island Airways, Inc., 3118 
Third Avenue, Bronx, New York City ; 
capital $20,000, by Louis L. Schwartz ; 
B. Aaron Koffler. Marion Margolish; 
to deal in aircraft. 

Brooklyn Flying Service, Inc., 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; capital $15.- 
000; Leo J. Lossing, Archie Baxter and 
Fred Anderson; to deal in aircraft of 
all kinds. 

Gorman Aircraft Corporation, 
Connersville, Ind.; capital $50,000; by 
E. L. Cord, L. E. Manning, and 
Raymond S. Pruitt : to manufacture, 
buy, sell, import, and deal generally in 
all kinds of aircraft. 

U. S. Aircraft Engineering 
School, Kansas City, Mo. ; capital 
$20,000; by Hugh L. Thompson, W. H. 
Dixon, and C. S. Thompson; to operate 
an engineering school for designing, 
navigation, meteorology, drafting, flying, 
airport construction, and to do aircraft 
engineering, etc. 

Long Branch Airways, Inc., Long 
Branch, N. J., capital 1,000 shares no 
par value stock ; by Thomas F, Hefferan, 
of Jersey City, Michael Hefferan and 
Karl Kopetsky ; to offer general flying 

Tusbors Flying School, Inc., 
Kansas City. Mo.; $35,000; by Blaine 
M. Tuxhorn, A. B. Kinney, Marvin B. 
Tuxhorn and Hazel Tuxhorn; to en- 
gage in a general aircraft navigation 

Gottberg Aviation Corporation, of 
Columbus, Neb. ; capital $100,000. 

Coshocton Airways, Inc., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; 250 shares no par value 
stock; by Roe Given, Walter J. Fitch 
and Denver Little. 

Jamaica Sea-Airport Corporation. 
70 Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y. ; 
Capital $300,000; by Francis Rogers, 
Leo Dickman and Mildred Way; to 

Buckley Aircraft Company, Wi- 
chita, Kan.: capital $150,000; by Fred 
Buckley, Walter C. Carr, Earl W. 
Jones, A. J. Christman, Joseph Paul 

an all-metal four place cantilever wing 

Coastal Plains Airways, Inc., 
Rocky Mount, N. C-, capital $200,000; 
by J. W. Hines, M. E. Jones and others. 

Crescent Air Service, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; capital $150,000; by John Lee 
Dunlap, president; Lawrence F. Mor- 
gan, vice-president; Lapseley C. Ewing, 
secretary and treasurer; to buy and sell, 
lease, operate and hire aircraft, carry 
freight and passengers, operate flying 
school, shops, and general air service. 

Binghamton Flying Service, Inc,. 
Chenango Bridge, N. Y. ; capital $100,- 
000; Cheever J. Cameron, Walter j. 
Castle, Theodore M. Macomber ; to 
operate aircraft. 

Fremont Flying Service, Fremont, 
Neb.: capital $250,000; to establish an 
airport near Fremont. 
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Certificates of Approval 
Granted Five Schools 

(Concluded from page 233) 
time of four months for Private schools, 
six months for Limited Commercial 
schools, and eighteen months for Trans- 
port schools. 

In addition, all flying instructors must 
now hold a rating from the Department 
of Commerce as “Flying Instructors" 
before being permitted to give instruc- 
tion in approved schools. This rating 
may lie issued to transport pilots who 
apply for such rating and who satisfac- 
torily pass the Department's tests. 
Furthermore, all airplanes now used for 
flight instruction in approved schools 
must be planes licensed by the Commerce 
Department for that particular purpose. 

The new school regulations require, 
too, that the minimum sized field shall 
be one having at least 2,000 ft. of effec- 
tive landing area in all directions, with 
clear approaches; or it shall have land- 
ing strips not less than 500 ft. wide, 
permitting landing in at least eight 
directions at all times, no landing strip 
to be less than 2,000 ft. in effective 
length ; or it shall have two landing 
strips, one of which is aligned with the 
general direction of the prevailing wind, 
permitting at least four-wav landing at 
all times, the landing strips to be at 
least 500 ft. wide and not less than 
3,000 ft. in effective length and not to 
cross or converge at an angle of less 
than 60 deg. 


Nebraska Tour in September 

LINCOLN (neb.) — The proposed 
Nebraska air tour is now a certainty 
with the chambers of commerce of more 
than a dozen Nebraska cities and towns 
signifying willingness to stand behind 
such an event. The tour will be the first 
of its kind in Nebraska and will be held in 
September, dates to be announced later. 
A. F. Fetters, president of the Omaha 
chapter of the National Aeronautical 

behind the tour, originally suggested by 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Fort Crook, near Omaha, has announced 
it will probably be able to include a 
flight of Army planes in the tour. 


To Survey Dirigible Base Sites 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Rear- 
Adm. William A. Moffett and a board 
of four naval officers will survey twelve 
proposed dirigible base sites in Southern 
California between July 24 and Aug. 1. 
Sites have already been investigated in 
Washington, Oregon, and Northern 
California, and it is believed that a deci- 
sion as to the placing of the $5,000,000 
Navy dirigible base will be announced 
at an early date. Officers of the in- 
specting board in addition to Rear- 
Admiral Moffett are: Rear-Adm. 

Joseph M. Reeves: Lieut.-Comdr. E. L. 
Marshall : Comdr. Garland Fulton, and 
Lieut.-Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl. 


Darken Windows 
For Blind Flying 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Curtiss- 
Robins with darkened win- 
dows are being used here by 
Universal Aviation Schools 
in teaching blind flying, while 
specially equipped Fleets are 
employed in night flying in- 
struction. Three new Ryan 
planes arc the latest additions 
to the institution’s equipment. 


Ac-ctylene Plants Announced 

NEW YORK ,(N. Y.)— Two new 
acetylene gas plants are announced by 
Prest-O-Lite, Inc. One is located at 
540 E. 17th Street, Wichita, with H. 
Wilson as superintendent, and the other 
is at Jones Street and the Pennsylvania 
R.R., Youngstown, Ohio, with A. C. 
Mattison as superintendent. W. Wcbert. 
with headquarters at the North Kansas 
City plant, and C. G. Bolt, at the Pitts- 

ents, respectively. 


Talbot, Hansliue Group 
Adds to Interests on Coast 


LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Purchase 
of a substantial interest in the Aero 
Corporation of California, Inc., by 
James A. Talbot, Harris M. Hanshue, 
and others interested in stock of West- 
ern Air Express and Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation, has been announced in Los 
Angeles. Standard Air Lines, a sub- 
sidiary of the Aero Corporation of 
California, Inc., operates a daily pas- 
senger service between Los Angeles and 
El Paso, Texas, via Phoenix and Tuc- 
son, Arizona, in addition to a service 
between Los Angeles and Big Bear 

the San Bernardino range, approxi- 
mately one hundred miles distant. 

This new acquisition by the Western 

upon the purchase of a majority interest 
in West Coast Air Transport, which has 
been operating for more than a year 
between San Francisco and Seattle, 
Wash., is taken as an indication of 

territory. 


Turn Outside Loops in Argo 

ALLIANCE (ohio)— Two outside 
loops are reported here employing the 
Hess Warrior powered Argo plane, 
manufactured by Alliance Aircraft Cor- 
poration. William J. Leonard, chief 
test pilot for the firm, made the first, 
diving his craft from 8,500 ft. to 5,000 
ft in the course of this aerobatic maneu- 
ver; while W. Edgar Leedy, Jr., ot 
Youngstown, Ohio, former Pittsburgh- 
Chicago mail pilot, made the second. 
The Argo is a two-place tandem sport 
and training biplane. 


Ryan Survey Shows 
135 Firms Own Planes 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Through a survey 
of the rapidly increasing uses of air- 
craft by business interests, Ryan Air- 
craft Corporation, this city, has found 
that approximately 135 large business 
corporations now own airplanes for the 
use of their salesmen, executives, and 
for the transportation of parts, supplies, 
and other services. 

The oil companies own more airplanes 
than any other industry, practically all 
the larger ones operating at least one 
plane, and several as many as six. 

The survey disclosed that the four, six 
and eight place cabin planes, powered 
with a single engine are used almost 
entirely by these corporations, although 
a few operate the larger ten and twelve 
passenger, tri-engine craft, and a smaller 
number open cockpit planes. Business 
and manufacturing organizations in 45 

The survey indicates that a rapidly 
increasing number of companies are 
placing their salesmen in airplanes, ten 
companies indicating that their planes 
are used almost exclusively for that 
service. Most of the others stated that 
their planes were mainly used by their 
high salaried executive for long distance 
trips. Other uses listed, are the trans- 
portation of parts and supplies, delivery 
of newspapers, transportation of mer- 
chandise, taking of aerial photographs, 
transportation of magazine writers and 
conv for articles, and surveys of power 


Report Haskelite Use 
By Various Plane Firms 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Corporation, this city, an- 
nounces the use of that plywood mate- 
rial by Keystone Aircraft Corporation, 
Alexander Aircraft Corporation, Buhl 
Aircraft Company, Fairchild Airplane 
Manufacturing Corporation, Knoll Air- 
craft Corporation, and Pitcairn Avia- 
tion, Inc. 

Haskelite is used in the interior finish 
of the Keystone “Patrician.” in the nose 
ribs, drag struts, butt ribs, and box 
spars of the new Eaglerock "Bullet,” 
in wing covering, ribs and spars of the 
Knoll planes, and in various parts of 
Fairchild and Buhl planes. 

Plymetl, the metal-faced Haskelite 
plywood employed in the construction 
of cockpits, baggage compartments, and 
similar aircraft structures requiring re- 
sistance to abrasion and impact, is re- 
ported used in Pitcairn Super-Mail- 


Carnegie Heads Berry Bros. 

DETROIT (mich.)— With F. L. 
Colby, former president, named chair- 
man of the board of directors, presi- 
dency of Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
manufacturer of Berryloid aircraft fin- 
ishes, goes to W. R. Carnegie, former 
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Radio Problems 
Discussed Again 

Experts Preparing 
For August 7 Meeting 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Steps toward 
establishment of a more definite and 
more satisfactory policy governing use 
of radio in air transportation were dis- 
cussed July 17 at a preliminary confer- 

transport companies and officials of the 
Federal Radio Commission. A formal 
conference will be held August 7. 

A new allocation of radio channels 
may have to be made before this object 
can be accomplished, according to the 
representations made to the Commission, 
but first, it was agreed, the various 
frequencies already assigned should be 
experimented with further by the air 
transport companies before re-allocation 
of channels is made by the Commission. 

that are adaptable to the exacting re- 
quirements of air transportation was 
brought out by Herbert Hoover, Jr., 

the technical representative ot Western 
Air Express. 


The frequencies in the continental 
short wave band reserved for aviation 
win not follow the contour of the land 

west, said Mr. Hoover. Experiments 
have disclosed, he declared, that channels 
above 6,000 kc. arc not suitable for 

He recommended a survey of frequencies 
as effected by altitude. The suggestion 
was advanced by several engineers that 
portions of the band now reserved for 
broadcasting might be utilized for air- 
craft telephony. Aircraft, like ships, 
they insisted, must be given prefer- 
ence in the allocation of radio channels 
as radio is their only means of 

William D. Terrell, chief of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, pointed out that if the air trans- 
port companies will conduct experiments 
to determine which of the frequencies 
now allocated to aviation under the 
International Radiotelegraph Convention 
of 1927 are not suitable, the United 
States would be in a position to press 
for changes at the next international 
conference which will be held in Madrid 
in 1932. 

The course of action adopted by the 
conference provides that the air trans- 
port companies shall appoint a technical 
committee to test the channels available 
with reference to their suitability in 
aeronautics and report their findings at 


To Hold Airport Conference 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A confer- 
ence on municipal airports is to be held 
at Washington October 24 and 25 under 
the auspices of the City Officials’ Divi- 
sion of the American Road Builders’ 
Association. Maj. Donald Davison, 
who has been in charge of the recent 
District of Columbia airport surveys, 
has been named chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the event. The pri- 
mary object of the conference is to de- 
velop specific knowledge of present prac- 
tices and future requirements of airports. 
The subjects to be discussed are : 



the next meeting of the conference 
August 7. On the basis of these findings 
the conference then will draft a tentative 
plan for allocation of frequencies com- 
prehending the air transportation system 

will be made' thereafter to determine the 
utility of the plan in actual flying 

L. D. Seymour, representing National 
Air Transport, and W. D. L. Starbuck, 
of the Radio Commission, declared that 
the only way in which the frequencies 
reserved for aviation may be used 
effectively and economically is to assign 
particular channels to particular routes 
for the use of all planes flying such 
routes. Each of the transport com- 
panies, he said, should pay its pro 
rata share of the expense of maintaining 
the ground stations. He suggested a 
reciprocal arrangement whereby the 
planes of one company, flying over an- 
other company’s territory, would have 
the privilege of using its communication 
facilities. ^ ^ 

The problem of controlling the land- 
ing of planes at airports is becoming 
acute with the increase in the volume 
of air traffic, said Mr. Seymour, The 
day is coming, he said, when the landing 
periods of planes in the air must be 
controlled by radio signals from a 
person in authority on the ground. 

Others present at the conference were 
M. M. Eells, National Air Transport; 
Lieut. E. K. Jett, U. S. N.. short wave 
engineer of the Radio Commission; H. 
T. Walls and Eugene Sibley. Airways 
Division, Department of Commerce ; 
Comdr. Frank H. Luckel, Lieut. Comdr. 
H. E. Fischer and Lieut. E. E. Stone, 
Office of Communications of the Navy. 


Twin Cities-Canada 
Services Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS (mink.)— Two in- 
ternational air passenger lines between 
the Twin Cities and Winnipeg, one of 
which started operations July 22, the 
second scheduled to begin service within 
50 days, have been announced here. 

Canadian-American Airlines, Inc., 
newly organized company, started oper- 
ations July 22, using seven-passenger 
Travel Airs powered with Wright J6- 
300 engines. Planes start from St. Paul 
and Winnipeg, the terminal cities, at 
1 p.m. daily, arriving at the opposite 

at Minneapolis. St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Fargo and Grand Forks, N. D. 

The second line will be operated by 

tractors between the Twin Cities and 
Chicago, and operators of passenger 

Plan 


will hi 


of a 


of 


Northwest Airways' present passenger 
lines. Ford transports will be used. 
Only one stop, at Fargo. N. D., is con- 
templated, according to Col. L. H. Brit- 


service having been contemplated for 
some time by Post Office officials. 

Arrangements for customs inspection 
at Wold-Chamberlain field here and at 
Winnipeg have been made for this 
service. No definite flying schedule 
over the 500-mi. route has been set. 

Organizers of the new Canadian- 
American Airlines include Norman 
Warsinske, Minneapolis, president ; J. F. 
Gould, C. W. Allen and Frank D. 
Blair, all of Minneapolis ; State Senator 
Claude H. MacKenzie. Gaylord, 5 
Ralph Webb, former Mayor of V 
peg; A. L. Schaffer, Jordan. 5 
Henrick Schroeder. Mayor of Shakopee, 
Minn.: Harold S. Lees. Wheaton. 
Minn.; Walter Beach, president of the 
Travel Air company, and Ray Brown, 

A working agreement between North- 
west Airways and Western Canada 
Airways, Ltd., has been reached, 
whereby passengers are exchanged. 


Start Buffalo-Toronto Line 

BUFFALO (x. v.)— Colonial Western 
Airways inaugurated in the Buffalo- 
Toronto passenger service July 15, using 
Sikorsky amphibions. Flying time be- 
tween the two cities is 45 min. The 
following schedule is being flown: 
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Air Line Cost T.A.T. 

More Than §3,000,000 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc., spent more than 
$3, 000, 000 preparing for the opening of 
the coast-to-coast line in a 14-mo. period 
prior to the starting of service July 7, 
according to records in the general office 
here. The total consists of such items as 
field purchase and preparation, weather 
bureau installation, lighting of the air- 
way and installation of radio and 
teletype systems and construction of 

At the seven fields purchased outright 
or leased by the company, a total of 
$253,200 was expended in surveys, pur- 
chases, leases and runway preparation. 
The figure does not include the erection 
and equipment of passenger stations, 
hangars and shops. For those build- 
ings, the expenditure was approximately 
$500,000. In addition, stations were 
erected from municipal funds at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo. 

Construction and equipment for build- 
ings used in operating the T.A.T. 
weather bureau cost $50,000, while the 
cost of radio buildings, towers and 
operating equipment for seven air- 
way communication stations amounted 
to $169,000. The Aeronautics Branch 
erected four other radio stations — St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Kan., and 
Los Angeles, Cal. — at a cost of about 
$95,000. Automotive equipment, includ- 
ing eight tractors, eleven gasoline trucks, 
thirteen Aero cars with power units, 
eleven Ford passenger cars and eleven 
Ford trucks, cost $126,795. 

Much of the airway on the western 
division and all T.A.T. airports have 
been lighted with beacons and obstruc- 
tion, ceiling, boundary and runway 
lights in preparation for night flying 
which is planned for the near future, 
and to care for emergency night land- 
ing. Cost of the lighting installations is 
given as $156,000 for the airway and 
$142,000 for the fields. 

Cost of shop equipment at Los 
Angeles and Columbus, including tools 
and apparatus at the intermediate fields, 
was $38,000. The largest item is for 
planes and spare parts. The total cost 
of the ten transport planes, two smaller 
planes for company use, sixteen extra 
engines and spare parts was $813,000. 
This does not include the two-way radio 
equipment carried on each plane which 
is estimated at $3,000 for each plane, the 


Stout Considering Coast Line 

DETROIT (mich.) — Daily passenger 
service between Norfolk and Miami, 
Fla., using Dornier Super-Wal flying 
boats is being considered by the Stout 
D and C Lines, Inc. As yet the plans 
are still indefinite and it will be sev- 
eral months before a survey is made to 
select terminal points and make other 
arrangements. The idea of the service 
is to use the flying boats on this line 
during the winter months, and on the 
Detroit-Cleveland-Buffalo service dur- 
ing the summer. 


Dctroit-Montrcal Mail Begins 

MONTREAL (Canada)— Direct air 
mail between this city and Detroit, with 
stops at Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Windsor and Walkerville, was started 
July 15 by Canadian Airways. East- 
bound, the plane leaves Detroit at 5:05 
a.m. and arrives at Montreal at 11:30 
a.m. Westbound the plane leaves here 
at 9:15 a.m, and arrives at Detroit at 
4 p.m. Fairchilds and Super-Univer- 
sals are used. 


Three Canada Firms 
Merge for Mail Work 

CALGARY (Canada) — The merger of 
Great Western Airways, Ltd., this city, 
Commercial Airways, Ltd., of Edmon- 
ton, and Commercial Airways, Ltd., of 
Regina, the resulting organization to use 
the name of the first, is announced 
through Trade Commissioner Richards, 
Winnipeg. The latter two companies 
have had no previous connection, though 
they bear the same name. 

According to the Commissioner, the 
new concern will compete with Western 
Canada Airways, Ltd., Winnipeg, to 
obtain a part of the mail contract for 
the Prairie Provinces. It is said that 
Great Western's general managership 
will go to J. H. Tudhope, supervisor of 
airports and airways for the Dominion. 

Provisional directors of Great West- 
ern Airways, Ltd., at present include: 
E. G. Sick and Capt. F. R. McCall, this 
city; J. V. Horner, Capt W. May and 
C. Becker, Edmonton; C. Bunn, J. B. 
Homemay, Regina; H. A. Osakes, To- 
ronto ; and J. R. Morgan, Winnipeg. 


Organize Concern 
To Run Pitcairn Line 

WASHINGTON (d.c.)— New York 
and Atlantic Air Express has been 
formed to operate the Pitcairn air mail 
service between New York City and 
Miami, it was disclosed recently. The 
Pitcairn line is now owned by North 

tion of the Curtiss-Keys group. North 
American Aviation acquired the line 
from C. M. Keys, president of North 
American, who had bought it from 
Harold Pitcairn in a personal transac- 


continental Air Transport, has been 
His headquarters will be in Washing- 


made 


the 


A survey 

present time of th . 
tation possibilities on the New York- 
Miami route. (Further details of this 
new company will be announced soon.) 

New Time Table Issued 


CHICAGO (ILL.) — A revised and 
improved time table and fare schedule 
covering the American air transport 
concerns which carry passengers has 
been issued by the American Air Trans- 
port Association. 
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Air Line Companies 
In South Share Planes 

NEW ORLEANS, (la.)— Four Loen- 
ing amphibions have been ordered by 
the newly organized Southern Air Ex- 
press. Inc., of Montgomery, Ala., which 
is at present using the equipment of the 
Wedell-Williams Air Service Inc., of 
New Orleans. 

Officers of the Southern Air Express 
are H. P. Williams, president, who is 
also vice-president of the Wedell-Wil- 
liams company ; Mayor Gunter, of 
Montgomery, Ala., vice-president, and 
O. E. Scibel, president of a leading 
Montgomery bank, secretary-treasurer. 
The company has also made arrange- 
ments to use for the time being part of 
the equipment of the Mason Airways, 
Inc., of Montgomery. 

Southern Air Express already oper- 
ates a passenger and carriage service 
between Atlanta, Ga., and Montgomery, 
and from Montgomery to St. Louis. 
This route may be extended in the 
future to cross the continent, according 
to company officials. 

Operates Weekly Service 

Wedell-Williams Air Service, Inc., 
now operates weekly passenger service 
between New Orleans and St. Louis, 
Mo., via Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson. 
Miss., The Menefee field here is used 
as a terminal, jointly with Southern Air 
Transport, Inc. Planes leave New Or- 
leans at 9 a. in. every Friday; leave 
Jackson at 11; arrive at Memphis at 
1 p. m. ; leaving at 2; and arriving in 
St. Louis at 5 p. m. Southbound ser- 
vice leaves St. Louis at 9 a. m. each 
Saturday; arrives at Memphis at noon: 
leaves Memphis at 1 p. m. : leaves Jadt- 

leans at 5 p. m. 

Equipment at present owned by the 
Wedell-Williams company consists of 
two Ryans, powered with Wright 
Whirlwinds, three Lincoln-Page bi- 
planes powered with Curtiss OX5 en- 
gines, one Eaglerock biplane with 
Wright engine, and one TravelAir bi- 
plane, powered with an OX5. 


Aside from its transportation activi- 
ties the company is developing a flying 
school at New Orleans, and intends to 
engage in acerial photography work. 
It is also distributor for Ryan and 
Lincoln-Page. 

Officers of the Wedell-Williams Air 
Service Inc., are J. R. Wedell, presi- 
dent. H. P. Williams, lumberman of 
Patterson, La., vice-president; and E. 
D. Denis, formerly a cotton broker and 
ex-member of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Wedell, the president is a well-known 
local pilot with more than 7,000 hr. to 
his credit. 

Although Mr. Williams is affiliated 
with both Southern Air Express and the 
Wedell-Williams company, there is no 
connection between the companies, other 
than the arrangement for use of Wedell- 
Williams equipment by Southern Air 
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linin'- AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION Ill Hearing on Airways 

Scheduled for August 1 


Under the leadership of the Aviation 
Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, a campaign has been 
started among leading civic organiza- 
tions urging the Chicago City Council 
to make an immediate appropriation of 
$450,000 for improvements and enlarge- 
ment of the Municipal Airport. It is 
hoped to make available a tract of 160 
acres west of the present airport, already 
leased to the city but so far not de- 

Interstate Airport at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., is being equipped with complete 
lighting facilities under the supervision 
of C. S. Powell, manager of the Graybar 
Electric Company, at Nashville, Tenn. 
About $7,000 is being spent on the 
equipment. 

A $200,000 bond issue has been au- 
thorized by the Fort Wayne, Ind., City 
Council for improvement at the Paul 
Baer Municipal Airport. These plans 
call for a new administration building, 
hangar, garage, lighting system, fences, 
and field markers. The airport has been 
closed until August 1 to facilitate the 
work. Elgin, III., Airways, Inc., has 
secured a long term lease on a 175-acre 
tract here, and is improving this for an 
airport. 

Buffalo's proposed marine airport has 
reached the stage of being definitely 
located on a joint stretch of beach to 
the left of Porter Avenue and to the 
right of the foot of Georgia Street. 
In addition to that, specifications for its 
development has been completed by Air- 

? >rt Manager Nathaniel E. Duffy. 

ltese plans arc to be passed upon by 
the city officials. Specifications include 
a 400x100 ft., concrete platform, with 
a 16x100 ft ramp extending into the 
water to a depth of 6 ft. ; a small admin- 
istration building and two 125x150 ft. 
hangars. 

Improvement work of the Buffalo 
Airport is going on rapidly. Founda- 
tions for an east and south wing to the 
administration building have been started 
and heating and sewer drains are ex- 
pected to lie completely installed by the 
end of this month. An illuminated wind 
cone is being installed at the Eltnyra, 
N. Y. Airport. An airport with signal 
and beacon lights is planned for Frank- 
lin, Pa. Bay City, Midi., is building a 
duplicate of the Oakland. Calif., Air- 
port administration building, and the 
latter is expected to be used as a model 
by other cities as well. 

Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Company 
has moved into the recently completed 
Hangar No. 4. at Buffalo, and it is ex- 
pected that Hangar No. 5, leased by 
Colonial Western Ainvays, will be fin- 
ished within two weeks. Communities 
bordering on San Francisco Bay have 
agreed to unite in the fight to secure 
the Army Air Base for that section. 
To make their efforts most effective, it 
has been agreed to back unitedly the 
Alameda and Marin sites. The same 
policy has been adopted in the effort to 


secure the proposed Navy dirigible base 
for the San Francisco bay section. 

The E. O. Dahlquist Construction 
Company, of Minneapolis, has been 
awarded the contract for construction 
work on the Duluth. Minn., 640-acre 
Municipal Airport with a bid of $65,- 
978.50. The work to be done includes 
two 3,200-ft. runways, a drainage sys- 
tem, a roadway into the airport, and 
filling, excavating and topping of the 
soil. Work is nearing completion on 
the grading of the 47 acres adjacent 
to Logan Field, temporary Baltimore, 
Md., Municipal Airport. The field is 
being equipped for night flying and con- 
siderable grading and filling is un- 

Construction of the new $70,000 Uni- 
versal Air Lines hangar at Oklahoma 
City has been held up, according to Paul 
Goldsborough, vice-president, pending 
decision of the city relative to improve- 
ment of the field. Universal, it is said, 
may move its base to Tulsa, unless the 
improvements for which a $425,000 bond 
issue has been proposed are carried out. 
The Spartan School of Flying at Tulsa 
has taken a second training field for 
student practice on the farm of W. G. 
Scully, 65 mi. west of the city. 

The Austin Company, Cleveland, is 
making a survey of Peoria, III., 100- 
acre site for an airport, being projected 
by E. B. Cole, Inc. The Cole company 
plans for a $30,000 hangar and runways 
of about 2,500 ft. in three directions and 
1.800 ft. in the fourth direction. The 
Port of Portland. Ore.. Airport recently 
was inspected by Harry H. Blee. of the 
Aeronautics Branch, for classification. 
No report has been announced yet. 

A 20-plane hangar has been completed 
at the Lehighton, Pa.. Airport. Installa- 
tion of lighting equipment at the Ba- 
tavia, N. Y„ government airport has 
been started. Equipment will include a 
beacon on a 51 ft. tower, and border 
and flood lights. The Grand Forks, 
N. D., City Commission has appropri- 
ated $8,000' for further improvement of 
the municipal airport. New runways 
will be installed. 


F. S. Peterson, illuminating engineer 
of the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, is supervising the installation of 
the lighting equipment of the new 
Denver, Colo., Municipal Airport. 
Progress is reported on the Marlboro, 
Mass., airport. A 45-ft. hangar, office 
and shop, a fueling pit, and other facil- 
ities have been provided, and arrange- 
ments made for a visiting pilot to make 
use of the equipment in case none of the 
regular staff happens to he at the field. 

Contract for the construction of a 
second hangar for the Rochester. N. Y., 
Municipal Airport, has been awarded to 
the firm of Stewart and Bennett, which 
entered a bid of $49,830. The building 
will be of concrete and steel. The con- 
tract for construction of a drain pile 


WASHINGTON (u. c.)— The next 
meeting of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Civil Airways for hearing 
proposals for establishing new airways 
will be held here at 10 a. m., August 1. 
The airways to be discussed are one be- 
tween New York and St. Louis and 
another between St. Louis and Fort 
Worth by way of Tulsa and Dallas. In 
anticipation of the hearing, St. Louis 
and Tulsa interests have held a confer- 
ence to outline the fight to secure the 
airways. St. Louis has been particu- 
larly active in the agitation. Other 
cities such as Cleveland and Columbus, 
have made preparations also. 

The committee still is considering 
airway proposals taken up in the pre- 
vious hearings. No decision has been 
given regarding them. These proposed 
airways include connections between 
Louisville and Fort Worth; Atlanta 
and Fort Worth: Nashville and Birm- 
ingham ; St. Louis and Memphis ; Little 
Rock and Shreveport; Richmond or 
Greensboro and Jacksonville, and Pitts- 
burgh and Norfolk. 


Airvia Opens N. Y.-Boston Line 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— A daily flying 
boat service between Boston and New 
York was opened July 22 by the Airvia 
Transportation Company using the 
Savoia-Marchetti twin hulled S-55 fly- 
ing boat, "Roger Q. Williams.” The 
machine will be operated at Boston from 
a float anchored near the East Boston 
airport, a speed boat carrying passen- 
gers from the boat landing at the south 
side of Summer Street Bridge, adjoin- 
ing the South station. Flying time each 
way is scheduled at 120 min, Speed 
boats will take passengers from the 
plane in New York harbor to the foot 
of East 42d Street. 


has been awarded to the Bashford- 
McCord Company, on a bid of $6,732. 
The Kansas City Municipal Airport 
has been improved by a deep layer of 
cinders, and then asphalted. A sewer 
drain connection has been installed. 

The Main Aeronautics Company, of 
Pittsburgh, expects to have 300 acres 
of its 700-acrc tract on Dry Ridge, near 
Grecnsburg, ready within a few weeks. 
Hermann & Gass, have been awarded 
a contract to excavate 10,000 cu.vd. of 
earth, and Blaw-Knox Company is 
erecting the first of three 50xl00-ft. 
steel hangars. The Acworth. Ga. Air- 
port Corporation has been formed to 
develop a 70-acre tract for an airport. 

A 160-acre municipal airport site 2 
mi. north of Muncie, Ind.. has been 
donated to the city by Abbott L. John- 
son, manufacturer, the recent resolu- 
tion of the Elkhart, Ind., city council to 
buy a 304-acrc tract for the municipal 
airport costing $45,600 has called forth 
protest in the form of a remonstrance 
bearing 4,085 signatures. It is claimed 
that three other sites can be obtained at 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 
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Open Big Air 
Show at London 

Light Planes of Steel 
Construction Prominent 

LONDON (England) — The Interna- 
tional Aero Show, which was opened 
July 16 at Oiympia, is expected to 
attract widespread attention from all 
those throughout the world who are 
concerned in either the manufacture or 
the use of aircraft. The fact that the 
race for the Schneider Trophy will be 
run in British waters this year neces- 
sarily attracts a good deal of interna- 
tional interest to aeronautical events in 
this country. Quite apart from this the 
year in Britain has been one of unusual 
activity. The opening of the Imperial 
Airway's line to India, the remarkable 
successes abroad of the well known 
British types of light planes, and the 
like, have emphasized outside England 
the high grade of work of the British 

aircraft manufacturers. 

Moreover it is the first aero exhibi- 
tion held in England since 1920, and 
British participation in air shows abroad 
since the war has been very meagre. 
Thus, although a good deal has been 
written about the technical achievements 
of British aircraft engineers, little of 
their most recent efforts has been seen 
outside of their own country. 


The most striking feature of the pres- 
ent show is the demonstration of the 
extent to which the technique of metal 
construction in Great Britain has 
diverged from that of most other 
countries. 

A recent series of articles in Avia- 
tion have described the type of high 
tensile steel construction which has been 
developed during the last ten years. 
Some specimens of this type of construc- 
tion have been shown at various shows 
in Europe, and have always been re- 
ceived at those shows with some skepti- 
cism. Although admired as examples of 
ingenuity and as specimens of remark- 
able workmanship practically all foreign 
observers have regarded them as quite 
outside the range of practical production. 

At Olympia the visitor will find about 
50 British planes. Of these, twenty are 
all-metal framed and of this number 
three quarters will be found to use steel 
for the main structural members. These 
mainly steel machines include the ma- 
jority of the machines exhibited which 
are actually in regular production for 
the use of the Royal Air Force. 

Only a small minority of the metal 
machines shown use duralumin or other 
light alloys except in secondary parts of 



their structure. And among the steel 
machines are some of those of the very 
highest performance. These facts should 
serve to persuade all those who are scep- 
tical about the possibilities of steel air- 
craft that British methods are worthy of 
careful study. 

Another striking feature of the show, 
not perhaps so unexpected by visitors to 
England, is the large number of types 
of light planes on display. Nearly a 
quarter of the British machines are of 
this class. Nearly all of these are of the 
well-known 80 to 100 hp. two-seater 
class, such as the DH “Moth” Avro 
“Avian” and the like. One in this 
class, the Blackburn “Bluebird,” in- 
cidentally, is of all-steel construction. 
But there are also one or two machines 
of a smaller, more economical, and 
cheaper class, which has hiterto been 
too much neglected in England. 

In regard to engines the most notice- 
able feature, apart from the now almost 
universal predominant use of air-cooled 
types, is the fact that except for low 
powered machines almost every type is 
obtainable with reduction gears. 

Of particular interest to American 
visitors will be the Townend Ring cow- 
ling which is fitted to several machines 
with air-cooled radial engines. This 
consists of a ring surrounding the 
cylinder heads hut not extending back 
to fair up with the body lines. This 
form of cowling has, it is claimed, much 
the same effect in reducing the drag 
of this engine as has the new N.A.C.A. 
cowling, but is claimed to be simpler and 
interfere less with accessibility. 


English Firm Orders Desoutters 

LONDON (England) — A large order 
has been placed with the Desoutter Air- 
craft Company by National Flying 
Services for three-place cabin mono- 
planes. This is a new product in Eng- 
land, which has been favorably received 
following its recent introduction. (The 
plane was described in the June 22 issue 
of Aviation.) 


Huge Dornier 
DoX Test Flown 

Giant Flying Boat Soars 
Over Lake Constance 

FRIEDR1CHSHAFEN (Germany) — 
Dr. Maurice Dormer's latest creation, 
the 100 passenger DoX flying boat, 
equipped with twelve 500-hp’. Siemens- 
Jupiter engines, has been successfully 
flown in preliminary tests. Official 
trials are scheduled for a later date. 
During the first trial the machine, larg- 
est airplane in the world, took off from 
Lake Constance three times, and was 
in the air for several hours. It was de- 
signed for regular trans-Atlantic serv- 

The wing has a span of 157.44 ft. 
The twelve engines are mounted in 
pairs tandem-wise on supports atop the 
single wing. The machine is 137.76 ft. 
long and weighs, with about 25 persons 
on board, approximately 81,760 lbs. The 
flying boat is built much along the lines 
of the Dornier-Wal and Super-Wal, 
famous products of the Dornier firm. 

Him Three DecJm 

The machine has three decks within 
the hull. The upper deck is divided into 
pilots quarters, navigating room and 
machine room. The piloting room is 
just forward of the leading edge of the 
wing, and is glassed in. Behind this is 
a navigating room with full equipment 
of maps and instruments, and behind 
this is the engine room where control 
of the power plant is centered. 

The middle deck runs practically the 
full length of the hull. In front is the 
anchor room and luggage compartment. 
On either side of an aisle are cabins 
which hold from four to six passengers 
each. The cabins are about 6i ft. high. 
In the rear is a dining room, small 
lounge, electric kitchen and lavatories. 
The lower deck contains the fuel and 
oil tanks, which hold about 4,000 gal. 
and about 3,000 lb., respectively. In 
the lower deck, also, are accommoda- 


Dr. Dornier is said to have expressed 
satisfaction with the performance of the 
plane during the first flights. He is said 
to have reported that the motors, con- 
trols, and instruments all functioned 
smoothly. The take-offs were quite 
short : one test with 25 persons 
aboard, and with only eight engines 
running, requiring only 28 sec. to take 
off. The plane climbed to 1,970 ft. at 
the rate of about 131 m.p.h., and cruised 
with throttled engines at about 112 
m.p.h. 

The big plane is manned by a crew of 
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ten, including two pilots, a commander 
and assistant navigation officer, an en- 
gineer and four mechanicians, and a 
radio operator. 

The pilot's instrument board includes 
two gas switches, a compass, a pitch and 
turn indicator and signal arrangements 
with navigating and engine rooms. 

The six gondolas housing the engines 
are reached through a very small 
passageway within the wings. The 
mechanic is able to stand up while work- 
ing around the engines. A small door 

Each engine is fitted with a four-bladed 
propeller. Dr. Wagner was the test 
pilot. (Further details will be pub- 
lished in a later issue.) 


Polish Firm Reports 
Record For Six Months 

WARSAW (poland) — More than 
5,400 passengers, more than 38,000 lb. 
of mail and about 343,000 lb. of freight, 
were carried by the planes of the "Lot" 

dent. Lot is the organization in which 
all civil transport flying is carried on 
in Poland, under assistance of the gov- 
ernment. Unification of previous air 

of the accomplishments of the Ministry 
of Communications, which operates as a 

Included in the unification was the 
Aerolot company, which operated lines 
between this city and Cracow, Vienna 
and Danzig. Junkers machines have 
been used, there being about fourteen 
at present. Six Fokkcrs made in Poland 
under license have been added to the 
fleet and it is expected that Fokkers 
eventually will replace the other type. 
It is planned to introduce soon a service 
to Moscow and Leningrad. 


Italy Aids Private Fliers 

ROME (italy)— Following up its pol- 
icy to encourage as much as possible 
the practice of private flying in Italy, 
the government has issued permission 
for the use of government airports to 
light planes of both Italian and foreign 

servicing and repair facilities afforded 
by the government's well-equipped air- 
ports will be at the disposal of the pri- 
vate and touring pilot at low cost. 


MacCracken Says U. S. Leads 

BERLIN (germany) — The United 
States now leads the world in commer- 
cial aviation, according to William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics in the United 
States, following a survey of the avia- 
tion industry in this country. Germany 
was the leader by a good margin up to 
within about a year and a half, accord- 
ing to Mr. MacCracken, and still ex- 
cells in some departments, but in general 
the United States has forged ahead. The 
German system was praised and it was 
admitted that the air transport network 
is extremely efficient. The United 
States is particularly strong in the items 
of volume of airports and extent of pri- 


British Recognize 
Air Insurance Group 

LONDON (England)— The aero 
cal insurance interests of Great B 
have been given official standing I 

viously handled only by the Goven 
through its own officials is to be t 
over in some cases to the insurance 


and the underwriters, and of the as- 
sumption of a new responsibility by the 

co-operative underwriting association, 


worthiness when their owners apply 
for a renewal of registration by inspec- 
tors in the employ of the Insurance 
Group. The fee paid by the owner of 
the plane will be received directly by 
the underwriters, and it is hoped that 
the new plan shortly will result in econo- 
mies permitting the reduction from the 
present charge of five guineas ($25.50) 
for rach renewal of an airworthiness 

The offices from which this work is 
handled will be located in the building 
occupied by Lloyds Register of Ship- 
ping, the body engaged in classification 
' ’ " ' 'e Merchant Marine, 


and co-operal 


underwrit 


l the 


rcraft 

under- 


rs; with their long experience ii 
s probable. 


Mexico Authorizes 
Four New Airlines 


MONTEREY (Mexico) —Air pi 
senger and freight service betwt 
nearly all of the larger cities of Mexicc 


t few 


within 


concessions which the government has 
granted for these purposes are promptly 
carried out. In addition to the regular 
lines now in operation, connecting 
border points with Mexico City, four 
additional concessions for new lines, 
aggregating more than 5,000 mi., have 
just been awarded by the Department 

Each concession is for a period of 19 
yr., and it is required that modern 
hangars and airports be constructed at 

will be used. The lines are supposed to 
be inaugu • • - • 


Thrt 


these 


granted to Fernando N. Gonzalez. One 
route will be from Mexico City to Tia 
Juana. Lower California, with stops at 
twelve important cities, including Mo- 
relia. Guadalajara. Ciudad Guzman. 
Colima. Manzanillo. Tepic, Mazatlan, 
Culiacan. Altata, La Paz, Santa Rosalia, 
Rosario, San Quintan and Ensenada. 

The second line will link Colima and 
Suchiate on the Guatemalan frontier. 


Pinotepa, 


Ton 


and 


Permission to operate a mail, pas- 
senger and freight service between the 
Mexican capital and Ciudad Juarez on 
the United States border was issued to 
Mario Gomez Daza, representing Carlos 
Alarcon. This line will serve the cities 
of Queretaro, Celaya, Irapuato, Leon, 
Lagos, Aguascalientes. Zacatecas, Fres- 
nillo, Nieves. Torreon. Jimenez, Cam- 
argo, Chihuahua. Villa Ahumada and 
Guadalupe. 


Poland Preparing Conference 

WARSAW (Poland) — Unification of 
air laws is one of the objectives of the 
international aeronautics conference to 
be held here October 4. A proposed 

and the responsibility for carriage of 
mail and freight also will come before 
the conference. 
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Improved DeWalt Wood Cutter 

I N ORDER to meet the demand for greater speed 
and higher production rates, a new and improved type 
of the Model D “Wonder Worker" has been developed 
by the DeWalt Products Corp., Leola. Pa. This ma- 
chine is an electric wood cutter of the direct drive type. 
It is adaptable to a number of uses in aircraft factories. 

The Model D machine has been modified in such a 
way as to provide delivery of fully 50 per cent greater 
power to the work. This is made possible by the use of 
a new type of motor, having greater power on full load 
and less temperature rise. This motor is a 5 hp. two or 
three phase type. 

According to the manufacturer the new machine will 
rip 4 in. fur at the rate of 50 lineal ft. per min. It 
will cross ait 6 in. material and can be switched instantly 
from cross cutting to ripping without turning off the 
power. The machine is also adaptable for dadoing, mi- 
tering. beveling and other operations. 

A further improvement in this model is the placing 
of the dial plate, having degree markings and pitch 
scale, directly in front of the operator for easy adjust- 
ment in angle or bevel cutting. This dial plate is 
notched at each 45 deg. so that the operator is enabled 
to find such angles quickly. The motor is locked in- 
stantly and secured in any cutting position by means of 
a positive locking device and a convenient hand lever 
so that all changes in adjustment are made instantly 



and accurately. Changing the tool attachments on the 
arbor of the motor requires only a few seconds of the 
operator's time. 

The Model D machine can be moved from place to 
place if necessary. It weighs 340 lb. and is fitted on a 
table 29 by 59 in. The cutting tool is completely guarded 
in all possible positions, providing safety for the opera- 

The company also manufactures a number of other 
machines for wood and metal cutting of the variety 
necessary in aeronautical work. 


Fairchild Landing Light . 

P RODUCTION is now underway on the streamlined 
built-in-the-wing landing light developed by The Fair- 
child Airplane Manufacturing Company, Farmingdale, 
L. I. This device, which practically eliminates the para- 
site resistance usually created by landing lights, is avail- 
able for installation either in new planes or in planes 
already built. It is housed completely in the wing. 

This landing light is adjustable by three distinct 
movements. The bulb and socket may be moved in a 
direction parallel to the leading edge of the wing or in 



any other direction. By this means the reflector can be 
adjusted to any desired angle. These adjustments are 
extremely simple and when once set they remain fixed. 

Before going into production on this type of light the 
company made severe test flights. The light is designed 
to cover a field of 150 ft. wide at a distance of 500 ft. 
ahead of the airplane. At that distance the fields of a 
pair of such lights are almost completely merged. The 
focus is such, also, that in a vertical plane the ground 
is fully illuminated when the tail of the airplane is 
down and trees and other reasonably high objects are 
illuminated when the tail is up. The purpose of this 
light is to illuminate the horizontal and vertical fields ade- 
quately for safe landings and take-offs. According to 
the manufacturer this is accomplished perfectly at dis- 
tances of 500 to 800 ft. 


Lufft Altimeter 

A LTIMETERS built by the Lufft Company Pioneer 
- German manufacturers of scientific instruments, arc 
distributed in the United States by Emil Daiber, 3255 
West 86th Street, Cleveland, O. The 2i in. dial type 
has a range of 0 to 15,000 ft. and is calibrated according 
to the United States standard atmospheric pressure and 
compensated so as not to be under the influence of any 
change in temperature. The dial can be rotated to take 
care of changes in barometric pressure and the figures 
and pointer are illuminated by radium paint. 

This 2j> in. altimeter has been adopted by several U. S. 
aircraft manufacturers and is also used in many air- 
planes as a reserve altimeter to check up the instrument 
on the regular board. It is also adaptable to use as a 
cabin altimeter. The weight of this instrument is 6J oz. 
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At the Air Races and Show, see Austin 


C LEVELAND next month will be the hub 
of aviation activities, when the National 
Air Races and Aeronautical Exposition are 
held, bringing thousands of visitors from all 
over the continent. 

The municipal airport has been further 
improved to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in preparation for these 
events. Cleveland has often been cited for 
its splendid hangars, five of which have been 
built by Austin, four from Austin designs. 
The largest, being completed just in time for 
the Races, of cantilever design, has a 200 ft. 
clear door opening and is 1 20 ft. deep. Special 
cantilever doors of Austin design, motor 
operated, are a unique feature of this 
hangar. 

An interesting airport exhibit will be 


shown by Austin Engineers at the Exposition 
building, suggesting in a small way the 
service which has been rendered in 37 cities 
from Coast to Coast where this organization 
has designed and built complete airports, 
hangars or aircraft plants. 

One of the most recent projects under- 
taken by this organization is the design and 
construction of a new airport in California 
for large western interests. Other recent 
contracts include layout and design for the 
municipal airport at Omaha, a combination 
factory and hangar for Moreland Aircraft 
Company, two new hangars for Scenic Air- 
ways at Phoenix and El Paso, and hangars 
atTulsa Airport for Spartan Aircraft Company 
and S. A.F.E. Way Lines. Spartan’s new fac- 
tory was also designed and built by Austin. 


For information on any type of airport project or aviation building, see Austin at 
Cleveland. Or phone the nearest office, wire or send the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


rs and builders 





H EXHANGAR 


The New Western Air Express Airport, in Los Angeles, 
designed and now being built by the William Eaves Co. 

>ffi RPORT construction, in many ways, has failed to keep pace with the rapid 
development of aviation. 

This isparticularly true of hangar construction where, in most cases, planes are housed in 
buildings wholly inadequate to the special needs necessitated by existing airplane design. 

The Hexhangar is the first departure from accepted design — the greatest advancement 
in hangar engineeringsince the Wright Brothers utilized a bam to house their pioneer plane. 

The Hexhangar embodies six equilateral triangles in its design and provides safe 
accommodations within its steel and concrete walls for twenty-five per cent more planes 
than the conventional type hangar now in general use. 

In addition, a stock room, machine shops, wash rooms and offices in the center of the 
building will materially cut down service costs, promote speed and efficiency in repair 
work and provide centralized control and supervision. 

Hexhangars are revolutionizing airport construction. Write for full details of this new 
contribution to the advancement of aviation and learn how it will prove profitable to you. 
held iS F io Potfers or We will be glad to furnish responsible organizations an analysis of their airport 

H Boeing or Douglas problems and place our architectural and engineering staff at their disposal for this 
Mm Vanes. important work. 

THE WILLIAM EAVES COMPANY 

1524 LABAIG STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


trared above, designed 
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Spartan recognizes four essentials in the 
manufacture of airplanes which endure. The 
design must be correct in every detail, mate- 
rials must be of the highest specifications and 
workmanship must be perfect. The fourth 
essential is a motor of proven merit. 

Spartan is renowned for its design. Its dis- 
tribution of surfaces and its aerodynamic pro- 
portions place its load con- 
stantly at the center of bal- 
ance so that its tendency 
at all times is to steady, * 
natural flight. Strength is 
a part of the Spartan rep- 
utation and every Spartan 
reflects quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


The Spartan C-3 Walter comes from this 
combination of essentials and from a com- 
pany which realizes that high standards must 
be maintained, that last year’s performance 
must be eclipsed and that beauty must be 
combined with utility. 

Put the Spartan to work at any task. Let it 
be a commercial or pleasure hop. Compare 
its performance to that of a more expen- 
sive plane and you will discover its supe- 
rior airworthiness and dependability for 
more consistent and more economical 
work in the air. 

.... Literature describing the 
Sbartan powered with the 
Curtiw-Chaltenger and the 
Wright J-6 will be furnished 


BUILT TO STAY SAFE 



SPA RTA N AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TULSA - OKLAHOMA 




s P A H T A A A I II C K A F T COMPANY 
♦ ♦TULSA. OK I. A II O M A ♦ ♦ 
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Jim Kelly iliiln't "wail 



Flying School, Inc. 
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Frove to yourself that any* WACO model is 
“the best ship in its class” 


W r ACO is judged “the best ship in its class” by 
experienced pilots. Fly any Waco and you’ll find 
out why. You’ll appreciate the quick, easy take-off . . . 
the rapid climb which is typical of Waco . . . all ’round 
performance such as you’d expect only of a far more 
expensive ship ... a landing speed so comfortable 
that even the smallest fields are plenty large enough. 

Add to all this Waco’s seasoned design, its past 
experience and success, its reputation and records 
established in open competition. No wonder that 
Waco owners are enthusiastic . . . that Waco is the 
most popular airplane in America . . . that more 
Wacos are in use than any other commercial aircraft. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Troy, Ohio 



“ASK ANY PILOT” 
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AND AS USUAL STROMBERG 
CARBURETORS FUNCTIONED PERFECTLY 


Another endurance flying record. 246 
hours this time — 174 hours last time— 172 
hours and 150 hours before that. It may 
be over 300 hours next. 

But— whatever the flight, whatever the 
record, you’ll find that the Stromberg car- 
buretors used in creating it functioned 
perfectly. 

What do these records and endurance 
flights mean to the pilot, the passenger, 
the engineer? What does the fact that the 
Stromberg carburetors on the famous 
Wright Whirlwind engine functioned 
perfectly after 246 hours of continuous 
service prove? 


Just this. That the kind of skilled work- 
manship, expert engineering, and fine 
materials that enabled Stromberg carbu- 
retors to perform perfectly for over 10 
days of continuous flight is proof— that 
Stromberg carburetors are built to give 
enduring performance. 

No wonder then that over 90% of 
American aircraft flying today are Strom- 
berg equipped. And — as aviation grows, 
and new planes and new engines are 
developed, that inevitably builders turn 
to Stromberg for the solution of their 
carbureting problems. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO., 58-68 E. 25th St., Chicago, III. 
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AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES' 

40 years of Gisholt 
experience now behind Comet 

In its new factory at Madison, Wisconsin, Comet Engine Cor- 
poration is established adjacent to the plant and offices of Gisholt 
Machine Company, for forty years an important factor in solving the 
production problems of the automotive industry. 


Executive and engineering management of Comet is in the hands of Gisholt. 
Precision in production for which Gisholt is famous in the automotive and 
aviation industries is now assured to this successful motor commercially in 
use on twelve makes of aircraft and approved by the Bureau of Standards 
(Certificate No. 9). 

Engines built at the Comet plant for fall delivery will embody improve- 
ments increasing reliability and facilitating maintenance. 

Literature describing the ISO horsepower radial, air-cooled, seven-cylinder. 


COMET ENGINE CORPORATION 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Inquiries may also be addressed to 
Harvey L. Williams, Presidem 
Comet Engine Corporation, 20 Pine Street, New York City 
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When in need of parts or 
supplies in a hurry — - 
phone Avery 2725, Anglum, Mo. 

A broken prop, a buckled wheel or perhaps a mag- 
neto gone “hay wire”. . . you need service in a hurry. 
Get in touch with Robertson Division of the Universal 
Aviation Corporation. Complete stock, central loca- 
tion and an understanding of the need of speed insures 
prompt action. Yet you pay no premium for this 
service ... If you have not yet received the latest parts 
catalog, send for your copy today. It will save you 
time and money. 


rA A V I AT I ON _ ”01**0 ,‘Tf,^ 1 J / i 

f \ \ LAMIItHT-ST. LOUIS AIRPORT, ANGLUM, MISSOURI / / 1 
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Planes""shopS""text books-'" motors"" equip- 
ment""instructors""all have passed the rigid 
Department of Commerce requirements for 
licensed schools. From this has come the high- 
est stamp of approval awarded to a school of 
aviation""a certificate designating AIRTECH 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION as a Department 
of Commerce Approved Transport Ground 
and Flying School. Whether you wish a pri- 
vate pilot's, limited commercial, transport or 
mechanic's license, come to AIRTECH"""the 
school officially recognized as meeting the high- 
est standards of aeronautical training. A post 


A 


w 


cY» 


Transport Qround and Flying School 
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A THOUSAND 
WHY IT SHOULD 
BE TRAVEL AIR 


OnMarch 30,1929,there were in the 
United States 5030 registered or iden- 
tified airplanes, according to a bulletin 
on the distribution of aircraft issued 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. Of this number, 1 389 repre- 
sent miscellaneous or war surplus 
equipment. 

On the same date, March 30, 1 929, 
the Travel Air Co. had produced and 
delivered over 1 000 Travel Airs. Thus 
one company, manufacturing planes 
ONLY for training, sport, light transport, 
and personal business, had produced 
one-sixth of the total of all hinds. Elim- 
inating the 1 389 miscellaneous or war 
surplus, Travel Air had produced ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total. 

The reasons for the overwhelming 
preference for Travel Air are found 
in their performance with dependabil- 
ity; inherent stability in flight, irre- 
spective of weather conditions; strict 
adherence to proven principles of de- 
sign; exacting manufacturing standards; 
enormous production facilities; ample 
finance; and a 100% service policy. 




OF AIRCRAFT COMPARISON 


THE STANDARD 
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REASONS and MORE 


The new Travel Air factory consists of five units with a 
floor space of 116,000 feet filled with the most modern 
machinery and equipment. Line assembly is maintained in 
all departments — a thorough inspection system is in force 
and finally eachTravel Air plane is thoroughly flight tested 
before delivery is made. Approximately 600 workmen 
are now employed. Night and day shifts are maintained. 
Visitors are welcome and are invited to follow a Travel 
Air plane from fuselage welding to final assembly. 





TRAVEL AIR 

Send lor The Story of Travel Air (new 
edition) free on request — illustrates 
and describes three types of dual con- 

of open cockpit 3 place biplanes— 
also takes you through the Travel Air 
factory with illustrations and full de- 


COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BUHL AIRSEDAN 

Sets World’s 

Endurance Record 

246 HOURS 43 MINUTES 32 SECONDS 



Loren Mcndell and 
“P e t e” Reinhart. 

Above, blazoned 
forever among the 
stars, they leave a 
magnificent t e s t i - 
monial to human 

courage and mechanical craftsmanship. More 
than ten consecutive days aloft for man and 

One of the most significant things about this 
record-breaking performance is tersely ex- 
pressed in a few short words dropped from the 
Angeleno on the eve of its seventh day on high. 


“Tell the Buhl Air- 
craft Company,” the 
flyers wrote, “that 
the main reason we 
feel so well and are 
able to continue on 
to a new record is 
that the plane han- 
dles with such re- 
markable ease. We 
fly hands off a great 
deal of the time.” 
Buhl joins with the world in admiration for 
the splendid efforts of these two intrepid men 
of the air, and is rightfully proud that the 
plane they chose to accomplish their purpose 
fulfilled their every expectation. What is 
more, it did its job as all Buhl planes do 
theirs — calmly, quietly, dependably. 


ItlJIflL 

c ’Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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T HE problems involved in the development, design and 
construction of airports and aviation buildings are best 
solved when approached through the minds of pilot, engineer 
and city planner, in the light of practical business experience. 
Airport Development and Construction Company oilers 
the co-ordinated efforts of men exceptionally fitted for these 
respective tasks in the solution of your problems. 

A. D. C. co-ordinated service covers i 


CONSULTATION — ENGINEERING 
REPORTS — DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
\ / 



organization: 

PURPOSE 

COST 


\ / 


Airport Development &) Construction Co. 


1620 Mitten Building V Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONSULTANTS ENGINEERS BUILDERS 
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The Eight-Hour Day 
lor Ford Planes 


Northwest Airways schedule their Ford planes for 
a round-trip flight between Chicago and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul every day. The trip each way takes about four 
hours. They assign their Ford planes a daily eight- 

Stout Air Services fly a plane from Detroit to Cleve- 
land in the morning, use it for sightseeing during the 
day, and then fly it on the scheduled Cleveland-Detroit 
flight that evening. The plane from Cleveland does 
the same thing in Detroit. These planes are averaging 
close to eight hours daily — even more in the summer 
when daylight is longer. 

This kind of performance, day in and day out, re- 
sults from the all-metal construction of Ford planes. 
Every structural member is of known strength, and 
that strength is measured to meet a known stress. As 
a consequence continuous work does not bring uneven 
wear or produce chronic failures in parts of maximum 
wear. Every single part of the plane is able to do its 
full share of work every day. 

Only because they do obtain service free from dis- 
rupting troubles and adjustments, repairs and replace- 
ments, can owners of Ford planes deliberately schedule 
their planes for such a high average amount of flying. 
Knowing they can get that performance so certainly. 


they are able to operate with a minimum number of 
planes and keep the money they do invest in planes 
working at high efficiency. 

Your planes are earning only when they’re working. 
Nobody knows the limit of the Ford plane’s capacity 
for work. The first one has yet to wear out. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Company 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


The Ford Tri-Motored All-Metal Transport will be on display at the All-American Aircraft Show. 
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A Deluxe Edition of Pursuit Performance 


Custom Built 

*6350 

Flyaway at Moline, Illinois 


F OR the sportsman pilot seeking high speed, 
maneuverability, built-in strength to with- 
stand the rigors of any stunt maneuvers, coupled with 
all year ’round comfort and distinctive luxury, the 
new Monosport captures the fancy of every pilot able 
to qualify for its ownership. 

Since its first introduction it has beaten in speed every- 
thing powered with the same engine. It takes every acro- 
batic maneuver known to the book with remarkable ease. 

There are over 800 r. p. ni. in reserve with full load. 
Despite its helicopter characteristics nothing is slighted 
— navigation lights, the panel is filled with the best in- 
struments, seats are wide and roomy, large luggage com- 
partment, upholstered in genuine leather, Bendix 
brakes, Oildraulic shock struts, steel propeller, five 
hours in gasoline. Colors are optional. 

Smart in appearance, comfortable, strong, maneuverable, 
fast — $5750 with Kinner engine — $6350 with Warner 
engine — deliveries fifteen days after acceptance of order. 

Additional information on request. 


MONO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Division of Allied Aviation Industries, Inc. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS - U. S. A. 
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Tooking into 
COMMAND-AIRE Trainer 
Advantages 


F OR example, instructor and 
student occupy a single 
cockpit affording direct con- 
versation. While fitted with dual 
controls, the student can see 
readily the single set of instru- 
ments in front of the instruc- 
tor's seat. When qualified to 
solo, he does so guided by the 
identical instruments and con- 
trols with which he was taught. 
In the upper picture observe 


the long hours aloft. Seat frames 
are sheet steel built integral into 
the fuselage. The floor is of ribbed 
aluminum, affording maximum 
protection for the legs in any 

Student and pilot are securely 
protected by large head crash pads 
which, combined with windshield 
and high cowling, keep both rear 
seats warm and comfortable. The 
extra throttle bracket allows an 
interchange of the throttle to 


right or left hand position. 

These structural details, com- 
bined with incomparable stabil- 
ity, supplied by the famous 
Command-Aire slotted ailerons and 
perfect balance, account for the 
wide popularity of the Command- 
Aire Trainer among the Nation’s 
leading flying schools. 

Complete descriptive literature 
and further information on re- 
quest. Write now. 

/ SPECIFICATIONS \ 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Arkansas 


COMMAND-AIRE- 
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ANNOUNCING 

Shejflrrow Sport ^Pursuit 


There’s a new Arrow Sport “ioo” in the air — Kinner 
powered, and it’s arousing as much enthusiastic comment 
among men who know their ships as did its flying mates, 
the “6o” and the “90”. 


Performance Data — Full load 
Arrow Atrport-Havelock 
Altitude 1150 feet 
Highspeed . . 125 m. p. h. 

Lands ... 45 m. p. h. 

Climbs . 975 feet per minute 

Range . . 3 50 to 500 miles 

PRICE S456;— flyaway, 
equipped with altimeter , tachom- 
eter , Pioneer compass, oil pres- 
sure gauge, gasoline gauge, engine 
thermometer, navigation lights. 

A 


It fills the school operator’s need for an economical ship 
both husky and stable for primary training, yet with the 
added power, speed and maneuverability for advanced 
acrobatics. 

These same characteristics make it the ideal ship for com- 
muting, sport and business, for — like the other Arrow 
Sports — its initial cost and upkeep are amazingly low, 
and its slow landing speed and quick take off get it safely 
in and out of the smallest fields. 

Fly it — soon! Let us send you the name of the nearest 
distributor. 

The Arrow Sport franchise, backed by a factory with ample 
resources and a production of 3 ships a day, is still available 
in a few desirable territories. IFire for information. 


Arrow Aircraft and Motors Corporation 

Havelock , Nebraska 
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Hawks and Wasp 

break more trans- 
continental records 




Captain Frank M. Hawks and 
his "Wasp” powered Lockheed 
Air Express have broken more 
transcontinental speed records. 
They now hold both the East 
to West and West to East mark. 
— ' ~ 1 * vv * a — > The new non-stop time from 
New York to Los Angeles is 19 hours, 10 minutes, 
23 seconds.The old figure was 24 hours, 5 1 minutes. 

The new non-stop timeffom Los 
Angeles to New York is-17 hours, 38 minutes, 
16 seconds. Captain Hawks and the "Wasp” 
held the former record of 18 hours, 21 minutes. 

The elapsed time from 
York’s Roosevelt Field to Los Angeles and 
back again was 44 hours, 48 seconds... actual 
flying time 36 hours, 46 minutes, 48 
a record-. It was the first time in 
that man had flown coast to coast and return 
such remarkable time. To set these new 
across the skyways of the continent, the "Wasp” 
traveled approximately 5300 miles at an average 
speed of 1 44 miles per hour. The 
performance characteristics of the "Wasp” are 
thus again strikingly emphasized by conspicu- 
ous accomplishment. 

PRATT 4 WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 

HARTFORD - - * CONNECTICUT 

Division of United Aircraft t? Transport Corporation 
Manufactured in Canada by The Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueil, Quebec; in Continental Europe 


Wasp &Homel 

S n g i n e s 


to East 
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YEARS AHEAD 



■%/ EARS AHEAD in design and development, the famous 
I tK Commodore is perfectly adapted to the air transportation 
needs of today. Anticipating a score of air traffic prob- 
lems, the Commodore is built to further commercial progress in the 
air through its pay-load carrying capacity. Sister ship of the Con- 
solidated Navy Patrol Plane PY-1, this Leviathan of the air is fab- 
ricated to meet the most strenuous requirements of daily transport 
service. Where the use of flying boats is desirable, air transport 
operators will do well to investigate its unusual money-malcing 
possibilities. Consider its size . . . length overall, 60 feet 9 inches 
— wingspread, 100 feet — useful load, 8000 pounds — with passen- 
ger accommodations for 20 persons and a cargo capacity of 200 
cubic feet. With a cruising radius of 1000 miles, at 110 miles an 
hour — The Commodore will always maintain its schedule. Let us 
send you a comprehensive survey of what you can do with the 
Commodore in the air transport field. Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. y. 


COMMODORE- 
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and its bngine 


Z£Ir : 


its construction — 

its capabilities — 

its governing principles 
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THE NEW ELGIN CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETER 




THIS 


TACHOMETER 


cannot 



REGISTER INCORRECTLY 

Installed properly it simply cannot register 
incorrectly. Its accuracy is unfailing. Neither 
time nor temperature can affect it. It must 
show precisely the R. P. M. delivered by the 
shaft. Such accuracy and unfailing reliability 
are typical of any product made by ELGIN. For 
60 years ELGIN watches have been world stand- 
ards of precision in keeping time. No manu- 
facturer is in a finer position to bring to the 
world of aviation a more thoroughly tested, 
absolutely accurate, and durable tachometer. 
It is inherently correct. 

ELGIN 

NATIONAL WATCH CO. 

AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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DEPENDABLE 


— as to test 

— in meeting difficult or 
fussy requirements 

— in being up to 
specifications 

— in service 

—in meeting ever-changing 
delivery schedules 

— as to speed for 
experimental work 

May we figure on your requirements? 


THE WALLACE BARNES CO. 

BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 

Barnes made 

springs"" 


ALL WOOD 
ALL METAL 
COMPOSITE 

flotation 

gear 

TANKS Qas or Oil ■ ■ WOOD 
and METAL PARTS • COWL- 
INGS • COLLECTOR RINGS. 
ALUMINUM • ALUMINUM 
ALLOY • • MONEL and 
STAINLESS STEEL PARTS 

and FITTINGS. 

ALUMINUM ALLOY 
HEAT-TREATING. • • • • 


SEYMOUR J. BAUM, he. 

268-288 ALBION ST. ELMHURST, L. I. 

Near Queens Boulevard 
Telephone Newtown 4420 
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JimecGiip^ 

sheet melal assemblies 
speede«l-up with these 
Self-tapping Screws ... 

Slow and costly tapping is eliminated by Mono 
Aircraft, Inc., in attaching window frame mould- 
ing to fuselages, and cowling to motor mounts. 
These sheet metal assemblies on their Mono- 
coupe and Monocoach and other airplanes are 
made securely — with astonishing ease, speed and 
economy since Hardened Self-tapping Sheet 
Metal Screws were adopted for the work. 

To assemble sheet metal with these unique 
Screws they need only turn the Screws into 
drilled or pierced holes with a screw driver. As 
the Screw is driven, it cuts a thread in the sheet 
metal like a tap, binding the sections firmly 
together. No simpler method of assembly can 
be imagined. Yet, the fastenings are secure. 
Hundreds of applications prove that these 
Screws hold under vibration and severe service 
conditions. 

Wright, Curtiss, Consolidated, Bellanca, and 
other prominent aircraft manufacturers are using 
Hardened Self-tapping Sheet Metal Screws to 
speed-up production and cut the cost of as- 
semblies. We will gladly send samples for a 
trial on your own work — just describe your as- 
sembly. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
192-200 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 

PARKER-KALON 

HARDENED SELF-TAPPING 

Sheet Metal Screws I 



“Consolidated” adopts 
Switch housings of 

B akelite Molded 

F OR reliable engine control, it is of vital 
importance that the switch mechanism 
be dependably insulated against any outside 
interference. To provide this protection, 
Consolidated switches are completely encased 
in Bakelite Molded housings of high insulation 
value. 

The face and barrel of each Bakelite Molded 
housing is one strong part, and the back 
cover plate, of this material, is accurately 
formed for a snug fit when assembled. Bronze 
bolt bushings are firmly embedded at the 
time of molding. Both housings illustrated 
are formed complete with embedded metal 
binding posts, and no machining or fitting is 
required. On one of these housings, the 
necessary lettering has been formed, in relief, 
in the mold, and on the other, applied to the 
smooth Bakelite Molded surface. 
Non-hygroscopic and non-corrosive, Bakelite 
Molded retains its high mechanical and 
dielectric strength, regardless of atmospheric 
conditions. Light in weight, tough and strong, 
this material is ideally suited for aircraft parts 
and accessories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Office 635 W. 22nd Street 

BAKELITE ^CORP. OF CANADA, ^LTD. 


BAKELITE 

THE MATERIAL OF (q°) A THOUSAND USES 
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Oakite stays longer 
at cleaning strength 


T HE production or maintenance cleaning tank 
or machine made up with a solution of an 
Oakite material stays at full cleaning strength 
through run after run of parts. Only a' small 
amount of material, added infrequently, is neces- 
sary for upkeep. Nor does the solution lose 
strength when not in use. 

This sustained cleaning ability and its quick 
effectiveness even against burnt on accumulations 
of grease and oil, makes Oakite methods the 
most economical for cleaning airplane and air- 
plane motor parts before repairing, assembling, 
inspecting, plating, painting, japanning, etc. 

Our Service Man in your vicinity will be glad to 
work out definite figures on the improvements 
and savings you can effect with Oakite materials 
and methods. No obligation. Just ask to have 
him call. 



OAKITE 

Industrial Cleaning Materials Methods 




rp H E expe- 
X rienced aii'- 


He carefully weighs 

C _ ' such qualities as safe- 
ty, comfort, stability 
and ease of operation. He 
chooses that ship which 
combines these features to 
. the greatest possible degree. 

/ Perhaps that is why the AIR 
1^^ BOSS is soaring steadily to new 
4^ heights of popularity. Every single 
part — from tail skid to wing tip — 
is built to endure, and to deliver 
that same rugged stamina which 
pilots have learned long ago to ex- 
pect of the 

£ AIRROSS 

£ 

» . The cockpit of the AIR BOSS enjoys an 

extremely wide range of vision, is thor- 
oughly protected against eddies dr 
drafts, and offers dozens of 


Another unusual feature of 
this plane is its dired aileron control, 
without wires, pulleys, horns or rods. 
This remarkable system adds greatly to 
the general accessibility of the control 
units. Write for descriptive booklet of 
the AIR BOSS. You will be interested 
in its many other distinctive features. 

, Prices vary with engine installations. 


SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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er new American Eagle — 

E PHAETO 


AMERICAN EAGLE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CITY ■ KANSAS 


" For Safety in the Air, — Everywhere” 

IRVING° AIR CHUTE 

ESSMSSSSM 



HALL-ALUMINUM 

CORPORATION 


Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Flying Boat, and Floats 

Standardised Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or Netv 
Designs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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J.S. White 1 
Flexible Shafts 

Jor 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 

Power Transmission 

i Made by the largest producer 
T oj steel wire flexible shaft “ 

The S.S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 

Industrial Division 

15 a West 41nd St. New York., N.Y. 


’ w 

S.S.WHITE 

SHAFTS 

Wlite jot this book 
Sent free on request 


SISKS 



Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 



Mohair Fabrics 


“Tank up with the leaders’’ 

Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — highest 
safety factor. Prices in 
range with commercial 
aviation. 

StrelofE-Naughton 

CORPORATION 

50 Williams Street, Long Isand City, N. Y' 

Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


TAOR the smartly upholstered 
cabin interior, "Aerovel” 
mohair fabrics are the choice 
of the discriminating builder 
of aeroplanes. Samples will be 
sent upon request. 



Aeroplane Fabrics Division 
One Park Avenue 
New York 
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EXPERIENCE 

Older than 
the Industry 

wilh 


S. Cheney & Son 

Manlius, N. Y. 





ItEltLINEIt -JOYCE 

AIRCRAFT ~p¥ CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 



Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Canal St. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAMMABLE durable and clean. 
Sample books furnished on application 
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How about a 

Spare Prop? 

Eliminate 
delays and loss 
of Flying Time 
by keeping a 
spare Hamilton 
always ready 

P ILOTS and operators everywhere find it good 
business practice to keep a “spare" Hamilton 
Prop on hand at all times. In this way delay is 



eliminated. The ship need not be "laid-up" in case of 
an accident which puts the propeller out of commission. 
Hamilton Propellers- are made from wood or metal . . . 
with spinner or without ... a size and style exactly 
fitted to every type of plane. Precision accuracy . . . 

all Hamilton Propellers. Order your spam today. 

Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




© 

Don’t Crack P Good Take Up 

Don’t Peel | Good Fill 

Don’t Rot Easy to Apply 



aircraft. 

PERRY-AUSTEN DOPES are produced by the oldest 

they are used by many of America’s foremost aircraft 
manufacturers. Ask for our quotations, whether for large 

Contractors to United States Government 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

Main Office and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Tel. Dongan Hills 707 





Protection 

INFORMATIVE PROSPECTUS AND MANUAL OF RATES 
AND COVERAGES ISSUED FREE ON REQUEST BY 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc. 
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What Sterling is to Silver 
SUMMERILL TUBING 
Is To Aircraft Construction 


Outstanding 

Performance 


'lKN(§fLL 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

473 West First Street 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Precision - bui It ! 


The precision standards to which every 
part is made indicate accurately the effi- 
ciency, strength, and light weight of Ben- 
dix-Laddon Wheels and Bendix 2-Shoe 
Servo Brakes for airplanes. 



( Full, ptatected by patent! and application! In V.S. and ahtoaat 

BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Qencral Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 

' Divitionof Bendix Corporation, Chicago 

BENDIX @ BRAKES 

FOR. SAFETY 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

1435 FRANKLIN STREET 
DETROIT 

BUFFALO ^CINCINNATI* LOS ANGELES 


PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT 



For Air Mail use . • • 

■ SUPER MAILWINC 

Fo r Sport or Private use 

! . r SPORT MAILWINC 



Built-in mounting of landing lights 
used by Coffman Monoplanes 

P YLE-NATIONAL landing lights are 
equally adapted to built-in or under- 
wing mounting. When built into the wing 
edge no disturbance of wing construction is 
necessary and the complete provision for ad- 
justment of the lights simplifies both installa- 
tion and operation. 

Pyle-National landing lights combine light 
weight and minimum head resistance with 
high optical efficiency. Louvers cut stray 
light, and lamps can be readily replaced with 
minimum adjustment. 

Send for bulletins describing Pyle-National 
landing lights, special switches, and navigation 
lights. 

The Pyle-National Co. 

1334-1358 North Kostner Ave. 
Chicago, UI..U. S. A. 
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WHERE TO 

FLY 

25 Hour primary £ 500 

25 Hour semi-advanced . . 400 

150 Hour advanced 2400 

Total 200 hour course. . .£3300 

sw 

n_ ■Oaggit' CTLi.goa 

LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 
Say™ * •’“i"' 

aisoS^^M-teh. 

iMiass&ttS&rt JsssnssBp 



Montgomery School of Aeronautics 

ItsS&l !| 

: EGYPTIAN FLYING SCHOOL j 
Universal °Aviation Schools | 

i 1 

UNIVERSAL FLYING SCHOOL 

Universal Aviation Schools 

.LESTOjjtV’iATION 

IL^$Iryan 


UNIVERSAL FLYING SCHOOL j 


" ^«KlSr os | 

Universal Aviation Schools 


e=™.|T5SW| 

, 1 . earl. mn 

V -ssss"- ^ 

1 1 

UaSy] 





LEARN TO FLY 

■HI PARKS 
■mirIcollege 


DEL-MAR-VA. AIRPORT 

K 


a&RosuNnse 

SISW 

1 ' 


LEARN TO FLY IN NEW ^ PLANES 

*SSv*i^rLSacrE. 

I ROBERTSON FLYING SCHOOL I 
Universal Avia don Schools ! 


WBm 

DENNISON AIRPORT 

Atlantic, (Boston) Mass. 

i°o _ 


Only SO miles meet of Chicago 
Hagle Airport School of Aviation 

Lean, at 

Cape Cod Glider School 

•SOOTH WHUiTUSET, MASSACHUSETTS 

AIRVIEW HYING SERVICE.Ik. 


AVIATION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

C our Advertisement 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON ftVEBROOKLYN MEW YORK 

• 

AVIATION PROTECTION, Inc. 

INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 

"°=" T m 

TRIUMPH 

^ JOHN COX^AND SON^ 

The New Tapered Wing 
Waco is Here 

N. Y. Aircraft Distributors, Inc. 

JSE.^gP'’ 

towa-Illinois Airways Inc. 

ENGINES 

INSTRUMENTS 

and Supplies 

Our prices defy comnetition. 
Write for our new special price list. 

CIE. INTERNATIONALE 
AERONAUTIQUE 

^±5^ p itch & Bank 

INDICATOR 

n 

M ll-til MillllHI COMPANY 

|| Aviation Emblems 

JOHNSON CO. 


STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 

HANGARS 

FIRE-PROOF STEEL 
HANGARS 

Aeronautical Engineering 

620 No. Michigan Avo., Chicago, III. 

|pl||pf| 



APPROVED BY DEPT. OF COMMERCE 

AIRPORT HANGAR CO. 

PLYCOR “ ff™ 000 jjkwmjjtm 

Airplane radiator: 
RADIATORS to your specifica- 
THAT COOL c“" :° r OX i8 Hl. f .° n r 
| PERFECTLY for e’ther water or’ 

oil cooling. 

YOUNG RADIATOR CO.. Racine. Wi». 

OX-5 SPECIALISTS 

^MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT. INC. 

PatentYour Ideas 

FLOTTORP 

FLOTTORP PROPELLER COMPANY 

HASKELITE 

^HASKEMTE MPG™C0RP0RAT10N 

Northeaster Flying Togs 

r^i 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


Voicephone 

Speaking Tubes 


#7.50 Each Per Set #15 
Bowers Mfg. Co. 


AERO-KEN 

.cronautical Engineerin 
Complete Design 


Searchlight Section 



PITCH INDICATOR 


Frisbie Aircraft Product. 


Professional 

Services 


SHOWALTERrASSOC I AT ES 

^ImmmiircAilrcls Inform 



The Aircraft Service 
Directory brings 
you into weekly con- 
tact with the entire 
Aeronautical Indus- 
try. 


FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

"SSSS lSS"tourl!"^ 

rebuilt motor. Thompson valves. Miller roelters. 
Monoid ^ propcMer ^maohuto ^paaL^ *2,300. 

CLEAR DOPE. 1 gal, 51.76: Clear Dope. B gal. 
Amo e'qui^IO ll Tocky 8 Moi?n U l i ' : N *g‘ VlCC ' Tllt 

Ai c R om^£iy°siiu«. N A°,r r « 

Iss&stein. 2151 ' VTeBoraon A[ve.. Ihi'troH. Mich! 

slruments Iront and rear cockpits. Price. 
La'jolia sl^Los Ap*- 0 ! 1 " 11 CoS?* 111 *' 109 S ° Ulh 

AIRPLANE sale. Waco 0. Lincoln Paso, and 2 
are licensed and 111 excellent shape. Price 

ara? essrsus rffl l .. o w 

at Mayfield. Cleveland. Ohio. 



hour? ? oto“‘xo r 'hom^ P sl?S? m"* 1 teetol° 
overhaul. Two Scintilla mags.. compass, booster 

r sss o sa“8a- ^“sst&r -its 

Willoughby A ve. ^Brooklyn N. Y. Telephone 

FOB^SALE^^LicenMd OX^Swaltow.^ A-l^eon- 

P M£ : rest *5? 

5500^FS : 104. Aviation. Tenth Avo. at 36th 

A *1 2 8 ""I Mk s° ’ h kc* 'n mt 0X-® ?u's'° rl Ml'ilerisod' 

installing rings, valves, guides and roller arms, 
overauso pins. 5350, Midway AirUnos, Volga. 

ISrBra'^te^oo ^ MW-^^Alrwiw 

ARROW 6. new complete re-cover and Ovcr- 
Ing 100 hour™guaranlto?\2^!IOO. E I028 Ameri. 


A 'and N ahip *ho've h 1 ust* lien ^tapiluciy > oveT- 
hnuhxl. Special euidpment. including a pair 

flern' Tenl'h r A°e. nl 'Sfitifsi ."“ncw Tort. AT '° 

r0 (oofri L mblorf ^Serial 0 Vo?' 6473.'' 'complete 

ri.%V,3' l0 5an a d n i1.ar , 'Am Ml ‘ 

nautical Corporation. Whitestone, L. I. 

FOR SALE: Four place Monocoach powered 
onlv lll ior' e uxperi iSSK' u''"" co " di “ on - ] . u 1 “ yl 

tejjul IhiB shh) Jn flying condition. " Om^exirn 
for ^ sa00°00 cash. "”>"^0*"“ Garage. 'or'iskany 

F Va.o S ^ A ^Wt^.°"gS , ru^ 

A-l eondllion. Will sell tor 51.800.00 or trade 
for three place ship. Kimmioh Tire Shop. 
235 6th Street, Elwood City. Pa. 

BIRD biplane. In perfect condition, ready to 
fly. Fine opportunity to oblnin real air- 
plane reasonably. For lull details, write 1. I., 
133 Market St., Palorson, N. J. 

00 h K'p. A Voffi' M-B“ l oS^nM^urohucrf U ?^r?J 

are all new, at reduced prices. Golden Eagle 
Aircraft Corporation. 4 lli East Industrial 
Avenue. Inglewood. CaUf. 

OXX-6. revs. 1.460. ship in good condition: 

usrz&ririSh 

FOR SALE— 1 Liberty 4 motor, 120 hp. with 
propeller, good condition: 2 Jenny upper 
wings, excellent condition, 4 etablligers, 2 Bets 

SBB? P^te^'npitWo" ‘SUSS 

n c. Whllney. 1313 Rhodes St., Jackson. Mich. 

FOR SALE. Travelolr demonstrator. 30 hours. 
Kat-lc n itock" excellent condition! SL676* 1 W?li 

sis^%ssr B x i ^%£^ 1 

Detroit, Mich. Cadillac 8SH3. 

SSSrtStff. Jr?? e 89 O Delafle 6 ld O SL 0 Nw Bruns- 
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See pages — 53, 55, 56 and 
'57 for additional ads. 
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Cabin Plane and 
Design 


AIRPLANES 

Pu,cha„ „/ n„ ,pu,pm,n, Mow, lh, JUpo.ol „/ 

'”*■ “*• ’■*•' ; I ft*5.*xir^.3J5 
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WESTCHESTER AIRPORT CORP. | TZ! Z'“m, 


MOTORS 

I — New 120 HP. An 
1— Used 45 HP. 

ready to run. $395. 
e i6?Hp’Gnomes°”/o IetC 


Wright 

Whirlwind Five, 
165 H.P. Engine 

ith "™' > 1 1 *jfj»ws 
i^s^arst® 





MOTORS 

Sg£‘S: 


RYAN BROUGHAM 


SSS.'I 


FC-2 Five Place Cabin 


This is the LAST TIME 


ssfsei I 5?£sHi 


mm 


■ new Wright 300 


Karl Ort, York, Pa. 
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1 — Swallow - Recovered 
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POSITIONS VACANT 

POSITIONS WANTED 

Wy July 27, 192 

■■is 


INVENTION DESIRED 

BBIMi 

ill 

not requiring landing field. Device 



Desire contact with a resourceful, 

POS.TIONS WANTED 


plcte experimental work. 


mam 

10th Avenue at 36th Street 
& Newark Nr. £ 

nsms 

Pali 

m. wm m 

mm 

asm 

MWm 

Learn Welding 

EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 


... Ask for the New 

DISPLAY STYLE 

" d 

aviation— two yea.. i„ general 

IHMI 

SSSfspS 

-rhnif rTmr'rir-- rV^^nlm rr’’ 


IPis 
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Searchlight »ep.. 
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SALE • used planes 
a) rock-bottom prices 



Curtiss Flying Service 
offers purchasers of these 
machines an outstanding 
opportunity for reliable sav- 
ing and buying protection. 
Each plane in this list has 
been thoroughly examined. 
Complete information will 
be given on its condition. 

• 

Wire or write to 
Curtiss branches shown in 
last column. 

2 7 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

"WORLD'S OLDEST FLYING ORGANIZATION" 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 




NIcholns-Beazley Airplane Co.. Inc. 48 REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 56 



Pyl "Nkltor.al"Si *The a< ' . <1 CIE. INTERNATIONALE AERONACTIQIIE .89 
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A new airplane developed by the experience gained through 3 y§ million miles of 
flying, and produced by Boeing, is bound to be outstanding. 

Superior performance as a cargo plane is an inherent feature of the new Boeing 
Model 95. It has been placed in commission as a carrier of transcontinental air 
mail over the "longest air route in the world,” 46% of which is flown at night. 

The Pioneer Instruments and equipment listed below are standard on the 
Boeing model 95. 

WILEY FLARES - ALTIMETER - TURN AND BANK INDICATOR 
CLIMB INDICATOR - AIR SPEED INDICATOR - LANDING LIGHTS 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYH NEW YORK 

639 SO. SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES - - 15 SPEAR ST., SAN FRANCISCO - 45 JARVIS ST., TORONTO 

97 BOULEVARD ST. MICHEL, PARIS 


STERNPLATZ 13, JOHANNISTHAL-BERLIN 

General European Representative M. CALDERARA 


11 BIS RUE MONTAIGNE 


PARIS 


FRANCE 


